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PREFACE. 



The following very humble Work is 
issued from a sense of duty, and not 
from a vain desire to become an author : 
and the remarks upon Natural Philo- 
sophy, are introduced under an impres- 
sion that they may be correct, and not 
in direct oppositiohi to the opinions of 

learned and ;sc|ofi.t^fie men ivho may 

■J " ^ 

think differently. As the points touched 
upon are all more or less resting on 
theory, I trust 1 shall not be considered 
as presuming too much in placing my 
humble views thereon before the public. 



ADDRESS. 



Reader, 

Allow me to address you either 
as a brother, or a neighbour; and in 
doing so, allow me to hope that if in 
reading the following work you find 
any thing that clashes with your pre- 
judices, you will consider that errors 
imbibed with education ought always 
to give way to truth. If you meet with 
any thing that clashes with your ex- 
isting interest, you will not harbour 
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fears, for if it be the plan of heaven, it 
will descend upon mankind, and like 
its rain, benefit all, without injuring 
any. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The following work is intended to be 
truly masonic ; but it is not written 
with the view of clothing masonry in a 
showy, tawdry garb ; but, on the con- 
trary, to clothe it in such a modest 
costume as will show that it is intended 
to be useful but not elegant. 

It may be thought by some that I 
have been unnecessarily pointed in my 
remarks about distress ; for as |jovevl>^ 
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IV. 



is admitted by all men to be no sin, and 
as it always has existed, they may fancy 
it is necessary, and therefore cannot be 
removed, and that such works, by stir- 
ring up dissatisfaction in the public 
mind, do more harm than good* 

In answer to such objections, I am 
quite willing to admit that poverty is 
no sin in itself, but it is the parent of 
nearly all those crimes which come un- 
der the punishing laws of our legisla- 
ture — it drives those under its influ- 
ence into the commission of crime, and 
causes many who dread it to commit 
crime in order to prevent their coming 
within its withering power ; and if 
civilization means to garden mankind 
from a wilderness state, it can never 
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be considered complete in any country 
where poverty exists, for poverty, in a 
garden of mankind, resembles a stag- 
nant marsh in a natural garden, which 
is constantly sending up a miasma that 
throws a blight on all around ; and be- 
fore such garden can be considered as 
deserving the name, the stagnant marsh 
must be drained, the ground raised, and 
then cultivated ; and let this be pro- 
perly done with the poor of this country, 
and you will have but little trouble 
about prison discipUne, for your prisons 
will be but little wanted. 

It is not because poverty always has 
been^ that it always must be. All the 
ground which is now cultivated was 
once wilderness, and all the ground 
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that is now wilderness may be culti- 
vated ; and it is no more necessary that 
poverty should exist in a garden of 
mankind than it is for wilderness land 
to exist in a natural garden where there 
is plenty to manure it, and labourers 
to cultivate it* My object is not to 
agitate mankind without doing good, 
but on the contrary, I wish to set them 
to work in good earnest; to drain this 
stagnant unhealthy marsh of poverty 
that now exists among them; to raise 
the ground of moral feeling that exists 
there ; to manure it with that which is 
not wanted on the ground that is al- 
ready cultivated, and to plant it with 
the genuine seeds of religious and scien- 
tific principles. 
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But as it 19 impossible for man to 
comprehend himself, so it appears it was 
impossible for him to comprehend his 
duty without instruction from on high ; 
and therefore God told him when he 
created him, that he gave him power 
over all animated nature beneath him, 
and that he was to partake of all those 
luxuries placed before him, except one 
tree that was placed there to prove his 
obedience ; and he was told that his 
duty was to keep all other animals 
under control, and dress and keep in 
order the garden of Eden, which was 
his residence. I need not tell how far 
man acted up to his instruction, for alas, 
the sequel is too well known already; 
and as at first disobedience to God*s 
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law brought on wretchedness and mi- 
sery, so it continues to do. In God's 
second visit to man, he not only told 
him how to cultivate his own happiness, 
and show his obedience to his Creator 
" by doing as he would be done by," 
but he came and lived with him, and set 
him the example; and the following 
work is written with the view of show- 
ing that man has only to follow the 
example his Maker has set him, and act 
through that church ^^ which the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against," in order 
to restore his own happiness, and reform 
his residence into a garden of Eden. 

There is only one other point I wish 
to draw attention to, and that is the 
opinion which so generally prevails, 



IX. 

that God will hereafter exercise an 
irresistible influence to convert the 
world. I fear if we wait for that the 
world will never be converted, for the 
sacred writings afibrd us convincing 
proofs that God never does that for 
man which he has given him the power 
to do for himself. When Christ was 
about to raise Lazarus from the dead, 
he ordered those present to roll away 
the stone, and then he commanded 
him to come forth. He did not exer- 
cise his miraculous power to remove 
the stone because men already possessed 
the power to do it, and so with the 
redemption of man, God has given him 
the power, and told and shown him how 
to do it, and now he has commanded 
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him to work out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling ; and man has only 
to do his duty in this respect, and 
heaven will prosper his exertions. 



DIALOGUE. 



Mason — Good morning. Neighbour ; I hope 
you are quite well; what is the news this 
morning? 

Neighbour — I am tolerably well thank you, 
and I hope 3'ou are the same — ^I hear no news 
of importance. 

M. — I hope this fine weather will continue, 
and enable us to get the harvest in, so that we 
may still have a cheap loaf. 

N. — I hope so too, for it is sad to see so 
much distress around us ; and of course a bad 
harvest and a dear loaf, would only increase 
that distress and make things worse. 

M, — ^Exactly so; but the agricultural in- 
terest cries out when there is a general abun- 
dant harvest, and they speak of it as a curse 
rather than a blessing. 
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N, — Ah ! so it is ; there is a clashing between 
existing interests, so that when one prospers 
another is depressed, and this produces dis- 
tress ; and it appears to me next to impossible 
to devise any plan to remove the immense 
amount of poverty and distress that we see 
around us. Some of our great men have strove 
to their utmost to do something to alter and 
improve the condition of the labouring classes, 
but in vain, and it appears impossible to frame 
any legislative enactment that will meet the 
diflSculty and remove it. 

M, — I am aware that Lord Ashley and 
others have exerted themselves very much to 
better the condition of the labouring popula- 
tion of this country ; and I believe they have 
been sincere in their efforts; but they have 
not gone the right way about it. 

N. — I believe with you, that Lord Ashley 
and others have been very anxious to improve 
the condition of the poor ; but as they have 
not succeeded, I suppose they have not gone 
exactly the right way about it. In fact, to 
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find out the right way appears to be the great- 
est difficulty they have to contend with ; and 
I have no doubt but they would feel obliged to 
any one who could point out the right way, or 
in fact any practical way by which a part of the 
distress may be removed. It is very easy to 
say they have been pursuing a wrong course 
after they have failed, but can you point out 
the right course ? 

M, — I have paid some considerable atten- 
tion to this subject for many years, and I be- 
lieve I can point out the plan, and the on]y 
one by which the condition of man may be 
raised from^ the state of wretchedness and mi- 
sery we see around us, to that of abundance, 
comfort, and happiness. 

N. — ^Well, I am sure I shall be delighted to 
listen to any plan you can suggest to effect so 
desirable an object; and not only so, but I 
shall feel disposed to exert myself in every pos- 
sible way to assist in carrying out your plan, 
provided it is practicable, and you can convince 
me that it will eflfect the change you speak of. 
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M,-^My dear Sir, the plan I would recom- 
mend is not my own, it is the plan laid down 
by the Great Creator and Governor of the Uni- 
verse, whose will is Great Nature's Law ; and 
it is because man acts in opposition to that 
law, that his condition is thus miserable. The 
plan I would recommend is that which is 
clearly pointed out in the word and works of 
God, or as they are commonly called, the 
Bible, and the Works of Nature ; in them 
alone can we discover the plan which we 
are commanded to pursue to effect this desi- 
rable change. This earth has no doubt under- 
gone many great and important changes since 
it was called into existence by the great Crea- 
tor of all things, and man has been placed upon 
it by Him to fulfil some great and important 
end. Creation may be compared to an im* 
mense machine, all the parts of which are beau- 
tifully and harmoniously arranged in perfect 
order; and as man forms a part of this ma- 
^Wne, I shall adopt that course usually fol- 
lowed by engineers when they have a complex 
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piece of machinery placed in their hands — 
they first examine the principle upon which it 
is constructed, and the motive power by which 
it must be set in action. Following this, the 
only correct way of proceeding, I will endea- 
vour in the first place to point out the first 
principles which constitute nature, and upon 
which all science, whether physical, moral, or 
religious, is based ; and I believe those princi- 
ples have not hitherto been either definitely 
pointed out, or properly understood. In look- 
ing carefully into nature, we shall find her com- 
posed of but three principles which we can 
comprehend or define — they are matter, fire, 
and mind, and each of them exists in three dis- 
tinct states of being. We invariably meet 
with them blended together; and although 
we know no way of separating them, still we 
have many ways of proving them to be sepa- 
rate principles. 

Matter exists in the solid, fluid, and vapor- 
ous states, as ice, water, steam : and all des- 
criptions of matter must, and does exist in one 
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of those states ; and it may be altered in most 
cases from one state to another by means which 
we have under our control : thus, as solid ice 
becomes fluid water at a low degree of heat, 
and steam at a heat still more intense, so other 
descriptions of matter, including the metals and 
minerals themselves, become fluid at higher 
degrees of heat, some requiring it greater, and 
others less intense ; and, judging by analogy, 
they may all be vaporized by applying heat to 
a certain degree more intense than was neces- 
sary to liquify them. Thus, then, all matter 
must and does exist in one of the states I have 
pointed out ; and in each state it possesses dif- 
ferent properties from the others ; and it may 
in most oases be altered from one state to 
another by means which we have under our 

control. 

The second principle is fire, which, although 
always found in connexion with matter, may, 
nevertheless, be easily shown to be a dis- 
^ot principle which governs it ; or, in other 
Words, it causes matter to alter its state of 
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being in proportion as it acts therein with 
more or less intensity. Fire exists in the la- 
tent, sensible, and luminous states : — the latent 
state of being or existence of fire is that in 
which, possessing no power to change the 
state of being or existence of the matter with 
which it exists, lays dormant; and although 
its presence is necessary to keep matter in 
either the fluid or vaporous states, still it does 
not produce any change or effect upon it, and 
may be compared to an equilibrium, in which 
the efforts of the fluid, or vaporous matter, to 
descend to a lower state, are coimteracted by 
the efforts of the fire to raise it higher ; and as 
both powers are equal, they remain at rest, and 
their separate dispositions to act upon each 
other are neutralized; in this state of being 
fire is called latent, because it cannot be de- 
tected by the sense of touch, or the aid of ex- 
periment. 

The second state of the being or existence of 
fire is the sensible, or that state in which it be- 
comes sensible to the touch, or the test of expe* 
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riment ; and while in this state produces all 
those changes upon matter which are called 
chemical ; possessing the powers to decompose, 
liquefy, and vaporize, and without sensible 
heat none of those changes take place; e,g,^ 
those powerful acids which readily decompose 
metals at a moderate degree of heat, cease en- 
tirely to act when reduced to a very low tem- 
perature, and all chemical action ceases where no 
heat or fire can be detected. Sensible fire is 
that which produces those mighty changes we 
see going on around us, generating the steam 
power which is revolutionizing the state of 
things in this and other countries; vaporizing 
the water on the surface of the mighty deep, 
which first ascends, then travels over the land, 
and afterwards descends in showers to fructify 
and increase the growth of animal and vegetable 
existence ; and it will have been brought to bear 
in a very great variety of ways, in producing 
those articles which will be exposed to view in 
that grand display of human ingenuity, which 
will be exhibited in May, 1851 ; in short, with- 
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out it, nearly all the operations of nature would 
cease. 

The third state of the heing or existence of 
fire is luminous, or that state in which it can 
be seen by the eye ; and while in this state 
it possesses the power of reducing matter to its 
primitive state of atoms, and matter in this state 
constitutes light: e.g,^ when a candle is acted 
upon by fire in the luminous state, the matter of 
which it was composed is not destroyed, but is 
reduced to its primitive state of atoms, and 
constitutes that light by which we see surround- 
ing objects, and physical or material light, whe- 
ther natural as that of the sun, or artificial as 
of a candle, is composed of atomical matter. 

N, — I am not at present prepared to confute 
what you have stated ; but allow me to ask, be- 
fore you go further, what you consider electri- 
city to be ? 

M» — Electricity is nothing more than a pecu- 
liar combination of matter and fire, produced by 
the fermentation which is constantly going on in 
the great laboratory of nature, and when it be- 
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comes visible to the eye, after an explosion, such 
as lightning, the matter of which it was partially 
composed is reduced to its atomical state, light, 
and is immediately absorbed by surrounding ob- 
jects. 

-AT.— Well, all this requires consideration, but 
goon. 

M, — Well, I now come to the third principle, 
mind; and this also exists in three distinct states 
of being, the selfish, sympathetic, and the inven- 
tive or creative, or reasoning states. — The selfish 
state of mind can be detected in all nature, in 
both the animate as well as the inanimate por- 
tions thereof, and it is that mind or disposition 
which draws or attracts other objects to itself; 
thus our earth possesses the mind, or disposition 
to attract every thing towards its centre — this 
is called gravitation, still it is nothing but mind 
in its selfish state. This state of mind is also 
manifested in animals, and particularly in man, 
where we see a strong disposition to draw every 
thing that is valuable to his own centre, not col- 
lectively only, but also individually; and this 
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may be considered as the root of the evil I shall 
enter upon more fully hereafter ; for it is a com- 
mon saying, " every one for himself, and God 
for us all ;" and thus every man strives to get 
all he can, regardless of his fellow creatures, or 
his brother man : this, then, is the first or lowest 
state of mind, and this selfish state is easily dis- 
covered throughout the whole system of nature. 
The second state of mind is the sympathetic, or 
that state which causes things, or beings of a 
particular nature to be affected, when things or 
beings of the same nature are acted upon ; thus, 
if two violins are tuned alike, and placed within 
a short distance of each other, if the string of 
one be struck, the corresponding string of the 
other will be affected although not touched. 
This sympathetic principle of mind may be dis- 
covered in inanimate nature in a variety of ways, 
but it is more particularly seen in animate na- 
ture ; thus, nearly all animals sympathize with 
their young, and know of their requirements 
though they may be out of sight, and at a dis- 
tance; and, generally speaking, man does not 
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like to look on scenes of suffering and distress 
in his fellow creatures, unless he has the power 
to afford relief ; this feeling of sympathy exists 
in man's heart, which often hecomes painfully 
affected even at the recital of distress. The 
third or highest principle of mind is the invent- 
ive, or creative, or reasoning state, which we see 
developed in man to greater perfection than in 
any other animal on our earth ; it is that reason- 
ing faculty, that breath of life which God breathed 
into man's nostrils when he became a living soul ; 
that portion of God himself, which enables man 
not only to govern himself, but also to exer- 
cise considerable control over those portions of 
animate, as well as inanimate nature that lie 
beneath him, and also to understand to a consi- 
derable extent the system of nature which exists 
above him : by it he can measure the size and 
distance of worlds, and accurately point out the 
individual members, and their motions in our 
gigantic solar system. Thus, then, we have 
threo great principles, each existing in three se- 
P^fi^te or distinct states of being, making in all, 
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nine active agents, which are constantly at work 
under the superintendence of that Omnipotent 
Being which we cannot comprehend or define, 
but which we call with reverence God. And it is 
a fact worthy of remark, that in our calculations 
we use a character or figure representing these 
nine agents, and above them we use a something 
which we cannot define ; we call it a nought, or 
cipher, it is of no value in itself, and stands for 
nothing by itself, and yet without it our calcula- 
tions are very limited ; with it we can calculate 
the operations of nature to the utmost limit the 
mind of man can reach, nay, beyond it, for our 
calculations often exceed the limits of our com- 
prehension. We talk of millions, &c., without, 
in many cases, fully comprehending the vastness 
of their amount. Thus, then, this nought, which 
stands for nothing, which we can comprehend, 
is absolutely necessary to govern those figures 
which stand for those agents which we can com- 
prehend, in the same way as the incomprehensi- 
ble power of the Deity is necessary to govern the 
agents themselves, which constitute nature. If 
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arranged, the principles and their states of being 

stand thus : — 

1 4 7 

First, Matter... ..Solid Fluid Vaporoiis 

2 6 8 

Second, Fire Latent Sensible Lnminoos 

3 6 9 

Third, Mind Selfish Sympathetic InventiTe 

0— anght, or nought. 

Incomprehensible, past finding out ; and of this 
combination worlds and system of worlds con- 
sist. 

N. — ^Well, your ideas are somewhat novel ; 
but at present I can neither assent to them or 
dissent from them, they require consideration. 

M» — Exactly so, I have gone through the 
whole of them by way of regularity, but it is the 
principle of mind that we have especially to no- 
tice; I shall therefore proceed with my re- 
marks upon that at present ; and shall also be 
happy to enter more fully upon the other two 
great principles at a more suitable time, provided 
I can by so doing clear up any doubt that may 
exist in your mind relative to the truth of them. 
In man then mind exists in its threefold state ; 
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the lowest or selfish state is nearly related 
to what some persons call instinct, and in 
many cases we act inyoluntary for self-pre- 
servation, &c. ; and as the ohject of our 
accumulating wealth can only tend to provide 
for the support and comfort of our hodies, it is 
scarcely, if at all superior to what we witness in 
all animated nature that we see aroimd us. Each 
animal has a mind, which enahles it to seek 
its own safety and support, so that the selfish 
state of mind in man, and what we call instinct 
in animals, amount to one and the same thing, 
and has for its aim one and the same ohject. 
But the second or sympathetic state ^f mind is 
very different, and in no animal do we see it 
in such perfection as man. Other animals show 
it very forcibly in protecting and supporting 
their young ; but no sooner are their young ca- 
pable of protecting and supporting themselves, 
than all sympathy between them and their pa- 
rents cease ; and when animals meet together to 
repel a powerful enemy, it is not because they 
sympathize with each other, but only for their 
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self-defence, and therefore proceeds from selfish 
mind. But with man it is different : we have 
many convincing proofs that he S3rmpathizes 
with his suffering fellow creatures, and this 
feeling causes him to exert himself to erect hos- 
pitals, where the maimed and afflicted are taken 
care of, and no pains are spared to restore them 
to health ; this same feeling causes him to huild 
schools where the ignorant are instructed ; alms 
houses for the aged and infirm to live in. It 
causes him to provide food, clothing, and fuel in 
times of scarcity and inclemency, and many 
other things, all which proceed from this same 
feeling of sympathy ; and this feeling invariahly 
exists in, and proceeds from the heart, and it is 
the encouraging and properly guiding these two 
lower principles of mind that constitute our re- 
ligion. 

N. — ^What ! do you consider religion to pro- 
ceed from no higher source than the human 
heart, which the Bihle tells us is deceitful ahove 
w things, and desperately wicked, and from 
"'^hich proceeds evil thoughts, murders, &c. ; do 
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you consider that the fountain from whence re- 
ligion flows ? 

Jf .— I do ; in fact God says, " My son give 
me thine heart ;" and further, " My people draw 
near to me with their lips, but their hearts are far 
from me," thus showing that Ood requires the 
heart of man to be right with him; and our 
Saviour always appealed to people's hearts when 
he spoke to them; thus, those who thirsted 
to inflict punishment on the woman taken in 
adultery, had their hearts appealed to by Him, 
when he said, '' Let him that is without fault 
cast the first stone ;" their hearts, their con- 
sciences accused them, and they were silent. 
The lawyer again was silenced in a similar way 
about " who was his neighbour ?" and he could 
say no more, although his first object appeared 
to be a vexatious wrangle ; in short, religion 
consists in our acting according to the laws of 
God, as shown in his works of nature, and in his 
word the Bible ; the one teaches us that labour 
is the lot of man, and that temperance is neces- 
sary for his bodily health ; the other, that by 
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placing a constant reliance on Ood, and acting 
with brotherly love, and as we would be done 
by towards all mankind, we are blessed with a 
self-approving conscience, which is the greatest 
earthly blessing we can enjoy ; and thus while 
we do that which brings solid happiness in our 
own hearts, we propagate the happiness of man- 
kind at large. This then constitutes that one 
true system of religion which has alone been 
pleasing to Qod in the different ages of the 
world, no matter by whateyer name it may 
have been called. 

N. — But has man's head nothing to do with 
his religion? you say it only exists in his 
heart! 

if.^Yes, man's head has to do with his 
religion, although his religion does not exist 
there ; his head contains that reasoning power, 
or mind, which governs the other two states of 
mind, and it is because this reasoning £Etculty 
enables man to distinguish right from wrong 
that constitutes him an accountable creature ; 
and it is because he, by this reasomng power, 
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encourages the selfish principle of mind to an 
extreme, or in other words without encouraging 
the sympathetic principle sufficiently to coun- 
teract the selfish, that we see so much wretch- 
edness and misery around us ; all extremes are 
bad, and it is because the selfish principle is 
carried to an extreme, that constitutes the 
groimd of the evil we are considering — I mean 
the wretchedness of a great portion of mankind. 

N, — ^Well, but a short time since you spoke 
of the sympathy of mankind, as eyinced by our 
charitable and humane institutions. You ad- 
mit that they are numerous, but they don't 
meet the eyil and remoye it. 

M. — They do not; because they resemble 
yery limited passing showers, which fall on 
but a few little spots of an immense surface of 
thirsty dry earth. Your ebullitions of sympa- 
thetic feeling, when compared with the selfish, 
are very few and limited^-this, we see culti- 
yated in thousands of ways— that, in but units. 
Self predominates in nearly all our institutions, 
be they ciyil or religious, scientific or commer. 
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cial :— thus, the goverament of this and other 
countries get all they can out of the people in 
the way of taxation ; the church gets all it can 
in the way of tythes, dues, collections, &c. ; the 
dissenters get all they can in the way of dona- 
tionH, subscriptions, collections, &c. ; the pro- 
fessional man gets all he can out of his clients, 
or patients, in the way of fees ; the merchant 
and tradesman get all they can in the way of 
profits on their merchandize ; and the manufac- 
turer gets all the labour he can out of those 
poor creatures who work for him, for the least 
possible sum of money— -he sweats, grinds, 
threatens, and drives them in every possible 
way ; and they have none to uphold, relieve, 
or instruct them. If they appeal to the rich 
for advice or assistance, they are spumed ; if 
they apply to the church or dissenting chapels, 
they are shown in an unmistakable way that 
they are not wanted ; if they apply to the 
lawyer, he cannot entertain their case because 
they cannot (be him; if they apply to the 
tradosmant he is unable, he says, to do any 
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thing for them, for he wants to get every 
article as cheap as he can, in order to sell it 
as dear as he can ; and if they apply to their 
own, they are unahle to relieve them : and 
thus are they delivered over to the manufac- 
turer to be crucified for a few pieces of silver. 

N. — Well ; you make use of strong lan- 
guage, and such as would be, in my estimation, 
unpopular. You draw your picture so very 
dark that it requires a lighter colouring to 
relieve it. 

M, — I admit using strong language, but 
it is true. — I admit my picture is dark, but 
not too dark ; for if you look at the distress 
and misery in this country you will find it very 
great, so much so, that our influential men 
have been striving for years to do something 
to relieve it ; nay, their hearts sicken at the 
sight of it. But if you go to our sister country, 
Ireland, you will see a reality of misery of which 
my picture does not represent a tythe. 

N. — ^Well ; I know Ireland is in a wretched 
state, but what is to be done; our ministers 
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have been striving for years to improve the 
condition of that country, but in vain ; the fact 
is, ihey are priest-ridden, and there lays the 
curse of that country. 

M. — ^Exactly so ; their religion is more cor- 
rupt than ours, and consequently their misery 
is greater. 

N. — O ! then you attribute all wretchedness 
and misery to a corrupt religion. 

M. — I attribute all wretchedness and misery 
either to a corrupt religion, or the want of it 
altogether. The great body of mankind may 
be compared to a tub of wort ; and their reli- 
gion to yeast, that has been mixed up with it, 
and worked into a state of violent fermentation ; 
but the fire of truth must be placed under, and 
the still of true practical religion over ; and as 
the pure spirit is driven off, it must be con- 
densed in the cold channels of charity, and 
prudently dispensed to stimulate those who 
need it, to enable them to assist in carrying 
out the great work which God has destined 
man to perform. 
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N, — But what is that work ? 

M. — That I cannot say, for we cannot com- 
prehend the mind or intentions of the Deity ; 
they are as high above us as the heavens are 
above the earth; but we must believe that 
nothing has been made in vain — that man has 
been created to answer some useful end, and 
that he must remain till his destiny is accom- 
plished. 

N, —Well ; but what religion can you recom- 
mend to remove the distress you speak of? 

M. — ^The christian religion to be sure ; that 
will do it, and that only. 

N. — But is not this a christian land! and 
have we not plenty of churches and chapels for 
the purposes of religion in this country ? At 
any rate, if you build more, I very much ques- 
tion if you get them filled, for many of those 
already existing look very empty sometimes; 
and I am sure we have plenty of dissenting 
chapels; they are so various and mmierous, 
that you can scarcely move without seeing one 
in some part of a town ; and yet you are often 
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puzzled to know which sect they belong to. 
Would you introduce another sect amongst us ; 
and if not, which one would you recommend 
us to follow in order to carry out your views ? 

M, — I am aware that a very great difference 
of opinion exists about the outward forms of 
Christianity, and consequently a g^eat variety 
of sects and parties ; but what is termed reli- 
gion is only divided into two real distinct 
parties, the same as it was when our Saviour 
was on earth — they are the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees. 

iV.— Indeed ! why you surprise me. 

3/.«— That may be, but it is true; which I 
will endeavour to prove. The Sadducee of our 
Saviour's time is but the materialist of the 
present daj, they both deny a resurrection, 
and believe man will cease to exist at death ; 
but this opinion is embraced by but compara- 
tively few, as it obscures that Bethlehem star 
held before himian nature, hope; and men 
look on the man who professes this faith, and 
that putrid dead carca6e, his doctrine, with the 
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jepest abhorrence. The Pharisees, on the con- 
ary, go to the other extreme, and carry all 
eir reKgion into the next world, and tell us it 
IS but little or nothing to do with this ; they 
sep pointing to an object in the distance, tel- 
ig us that all our thoughts and exercises must 
ntre there ; that the things of this world are 

no consequence, and by them a hundred 
Serent ways are pointed out, each one being 
e only right way, all the rest are wrong ; and 
though the preachers of this doctrine tell 
eir hearers not to regard the things of this 
Drld, yet they practice a contrary doctrine, for 
ey consider themselves entitled to the oyster 
r pointing out the opalescent beauties of the 
»per shell. Thus, each of these two jmrties 
ofess to be in the possession of true religion ; 
it the fact is, neither of them practice that 
le religion which must produce a oneness of 
ntiment among mankind : they may profess 

but profession without practice is but an 
ipty bubble. True religion applies only to 
is life, and it can only be carried out by our 
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acting in strict obedience with the laws of 
God; and in the next world we shall be re- 
warded or punished in proportion as we have 
obeyed or disobeyed his laws. 

N. — ^Your remarks may do very well, if only 
tried by the test of reason; but I question 
much if they will harmonize vrith those doc- 
trines which Christ gave us. He tells us, that 
we must not '' lay up treasures on earth where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, but we must lay 
up treasures in heaven;" and that heaven is 
the object wc inust keep in view constantly. 
This, then, appears to me to disagree with 
your remarks, that religion only applies to this 
life and this world. 

ilf,— Our Saviour's meaning amounts to 
this — that we must act so in this world as will 
entitle us to that reward which is laid up in 
heaven for those who love and fear him; and that 
^^ reward is infinitely superior to any trea- 
^^'^ we can lay up on earth. He therefore 
P^^ta out that object in the distance as the 
'^^irard of a well spoit life ; bat he shows us 



by unmistakable language and conduct, that 
our works in this world, and in this world 
only, can entitle us to that reward — " for as the 
tree is cut down, so it must lie/' As regards 
our Saviour's doctrine, that is more easily 
understood than practised. His doctrine was, 
that we must " love God with all our hearts, 
and act towards our nsighbours as we would 
wish them to act by us ;" this was his doctrine, 
and this was that text on which his whole life 
was but a sermon. He was constantly em- 
ployed in either relieving the distressed, sooth- 
ing the afflicted, healing the sick, giving sight 
to the blind, making the halt and lame whole, 
instructing the ignorant, feeding the hungry, 
or in some other such useful work ; and that 
this was the great object of his mission, is 
further proved by his remarks to the disciples 
of John, who, when they enquired, " Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another ?" 
replied, " go tell John what ye see — the lame 
walk, the blind see, the deaf hear, and the 
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poor have the Gospel preached unto them :" 
and because he would leave no doubt on our 
minds upon this subject, he further tells us, 
that we shall be tried, and rewarded or pun- 
ished in the next world, according as we follow 
or disregard the example he has set us ; for at 
that great day of accounts, he will say to those 
on his right hand — *' Come ye blessed of my 
father, for I was hungry and ye fed me, naked 
and ye clothed me, sick and imprisoned and 
ye visited me ; and they will say, when saw we 
thee hungry and fed thee, naked and clothed 
thee, &c. ; and he will say, inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these my 
little ones ye have done it unto me— enter and 
receive the reward prepared for you." And 
on the contrary, " I was hungry and ye fed me 
not, naked and ye clothed me not, &c. ; and 
they will say, when saw we thee thus ; and 
he will say, inasmuch as ye have neglected to 
do it to one of the least of these my little ones 
ye have neglected to do it unto me, depart 
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n me, kc. ;" from all which, and much more 

y be adduced, if necessary. It is impossible 

[lustake his meaning. 

V. — Then from what I understand by your 

larks, you consider that all the misery and 

^tchedness we see around us must be re- 

ved by that practical religion you have been 

cribing ? 

V. — Exactly so— that is my meaning. 

V. — ^Well ; but if all those who profess 

gion in the present day are wrong, how is 

8 alteration from misery to happiness to be 

$cted ; and where are we to look for those 

o wiU do this great work ? 

If. — ^As I said before, the alteration from 

)tchedness and misery to comfort and hap- 

ess can only be effected by practical reli- 

n : and this work must be performed by that 

dent and honorable society kno^vn by the 

no of Freemasonry. 

V. — ^Indeed ! why you make me smile. I 

'e often heard of masonry, but I thought it 

be only a sort of benefit club, the members 
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of which are noted for their baochanalun pro- 
fundities ; that they pretend to possess secrets 
tliat are all nonsense, and that thej stand hy 
each other only because of some dreadful oaths 
tliey take to bind them to act so. I must 
fiay you greatly surprise me when yon point 
out that as the source from whence the condi- 
tion of man must be improved. 

M.^'l am not at all surprised at the opinion 
you have formed about Freemasonry, and in 
that opinion you are not alone. There appears 
to bo a groat deal of mist surrounding it, which 
tho public can neither see through or under- 
stand ; but I hope the day is not far distant 
when this mist will form and descend in fruit- 
ful showors, to freshen up and promote the 
growth of human happiness. I will now make 
uu etlbrt to give you a concise outline of what 
It in. and its history. 

Kr«emaaonry was first established by that 
^Utiu whom Qod i$aid should be wiser than all 
*»n»t»r mon^-that Solomon of wisdom; and it 
^^'•*« ^atablished for the express purpose of 
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building that temple in which the presence of 
the Deity was singularly manifested. It was 
composed of all grades and conditions of men ; 
the wise King of Israel, and the powerful King 
of Tyre, combined with the different artists and 
workmen of every sort, including even the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. This 
body collected all the wisdom that had been 
handed down, orally, from sire to son, from the 
days of Adam; and this they practically dis- 
played in constructing that temple, which for 
strength, symmetry, and grandeur, has never 
been surpassed : thus, their first efforts were 
directed to a sacred object, and their first work 
was blessed by God, for his presence was mani- 
fested within that temple in a remarkable man- 
ner. This large body of men was divided into 
different lodges, and these were formed in such 
manner, that their proceedings were always 
conducted with order and regularity; and to 
them were entrusted for preservation those im- 
portant truths, which from time to time were 
made manifest, either by the inspiration of God, 

b3 
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or the discoveries of science i and to this institu- 
tion belonged all, or nearly all, those great men 
which displayed those torches of truth before 
society, which have served to light it through 
the dark ages of antiquity. The prophets that 
succeeded Solomon were masons, and so also 
were the apostles of our Saviour; and in the 
scientific world we may look back upon Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Euclid, Pythagoras, and others; and 
as at first Kings were numbered in its body, so 
also in the present day are to be found members 
of the blood Royal, as well also, some moving in 
the highest ranks of life. In fact, it may be 
compared to a mighty ark, which was set afloat 
by King Solomon : and in it has been preserved 
all that is sacred and valuable from the earliest 
ages of antiquity to the present time. It has 
floated over that mighty sea of time which has 
swallowed up thousands and tens of thousands 
of other institutions ; it has withstood the storms 
and tempests which have been produced by 
political or religious discord ; it has outlived all 
its contemporaries, and most of its cotempora- 
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ies ; and even since the christian era, it has 
nritnessed the birth and death of nearly eight 
lundred different parties of sectarian christians ; 
}tiil it floats on, and must continue to float till 
.he end of time, when it will rest on that Mount 
Ararat, that highest mountain that bounds hea- 
ren from earth. 

N, — ^Well, you represent masonry in a very 
itrong light, when you place it above all other 
.nstitutions that have existed. 

inf.— I cannot possibly represent it too high, 
yt in too strong a light. Other institutions 
s^ere constructed upon the sandy foundation of 
individual hypothesis ; the next tide of opinion 
3ame, disturbed the foundation, and destroyed 
the superstructure. But masonry is founded 
>n that firm solid rock — truth, and is governed by 
:he laws of the great architect of the universe ; 
uid it is not only the most ancient, but the 
Host moral and religious institution that ever 
existed. 

JV. — I have often heard its antiquity spoken 



of, bat I am not aware that that is any pr 

its usefulneBa. 

M. — I differ from you ; for the operatic 
nature afford us a convinciog proof tha 
great Creator has iasued a law, that nc 
shall remmn long iu existence after it bee 
useless ; for by that centrifugal force whicl 
ries worlds and sy stems of worlds on 
things, and institutions, that are not t 
to the moving mass by some useful tie 
thrown off, absorb into a line of history, an 
eveatually forgotten . Therefore, masonryh 
existed more than three thousand yeare, 
have answered some useful purpose, or it 
not continue to esist. 

N. — You further say, it is the most reli 
institution that ever existed ; I always u 
stood it did not recognize religion at all ? 

M. — Thereinyou are mistaken; for altl 
sectarianism is not allowed, true practical 
gioQ is the basis on which the institution i 
it considers that acting according to the 
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of God constitutes true religion, and that secta- 
rian doctrine have little or nothing to do with it. 
Lodges are never opened or closed without 
prayer, and God's blessing is always invoked 
upon all masonic proceedings. 

iV^— I hope you don't mean to say that reli- 
gion is only to be found in a masonic lodge, and 
that all our churches and chapels are destitute 
of it? 

M. — Certainly not, for I believe that our 
churches and chapels possess many good and 
religious members ; by them much religious in- 
struction has been afforded, and much religious 
charity practised ; in fact, they have done very 
great good in exalting the mind of man, but 
they have so many different forms and ways of 
representing religion, and they quarrel so much 
with each other, that I sometimes compare them 
to a lot of magic lanterns, through which we 
see true religion caricatured into a variety of 
fanciful shapes and forms, and large sums are 
collected for showing the exhibition, and what 
they do is more with the view of getting money 

B 5 
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than distributing charity. True practical reli- 
gion, therefore, will not be found in those su- 
perficial institutions ; they may appear orna- 
mented with a little of its gilding, but masonry 
is that mine in which the pure gold of true prac- 
tical religion has been hid from the common eye 
for ages ; you may now dig it out, and if some 
of the coarse earths are mixed with it, they 
must be separated, and then you may try it by 
whatever test you please, and it will be found 
pure. 

N. — But I understood you to say a little 
while back, that religion only existed in the 
human heart — ^you now say it only exists in 
masonry. 

M, — The principles of Christianity are latent 
in the human heart ; they do not require to be 
created, but only drawn out and cultivated — as 
proof, the child's bit of bread and butter is 
generously bestowed on even the appearance 
of distress ; and the more substantial wealth of 
the man is devoted to the same purpose ; both 
are said to have good hearts, but they are 
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iUed fools by their more selfish neighbours, 
lut it is this principle which is to the Jew a 
bumbling block, and is called by the selfish 
Freek foolishness, that God has commanded 
8 to cultivate. 

N, — Then it appears from what you say, 
lat you consider masonry to be the only true 
7stem of religion, and that all the others are 
rrong? 

M, — T believe religion to consist in our act- 
ig according to the laws of God, and that 
[lasonry is the church or institution appointed 
►y God, through which, instruction and cha- 
ity are to be dispensed to mankind at large ; 
.nd that while it recognizes the wisdom of our 
;reat Creator in his works of nature, it also re- 
ognizes his word, of *' do as you would be 
lone by," as the foundation upon which the 
lappiness of mankind must be built ; and that 
vhile one forms a field for the display of 
cience, the other forms that solid square rock 
vhich must be the basis of our conduct both 
o wards ourselves and our fellow creatures. 
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2V.— But if masonry originated with Solomon^ 
it was of Jewish origin ; and I have been told 
it is confined entirely to the Old Testament, 
whereas you often use those remarkable words 
of our Saviour, of — " do as you would be done 
by-v * words which were never spoken until his 
time, and therefore not contained in the Old 
Testament ; if then your order of masonry is 
founded on the Old Testament only, how did 
you manage to introduce that passage from the 
new ? 

M. — ^I told you before that religion in the 
present day is divided into two principal par- 
ties — the Pharisees and Sadducees, precisely 
as it was upwards of eighteen hundred years 
ago, in our Saviour's time ; and I now tell you 
that things stand much in the same state at 
present as then regarding religion, whatever 
alterations may have taken place in science. 
We have still those poor creatures with whom 
our Saviour identified himself, — like him they 
are men of sorrows and acquainted with grief; 
" the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
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have nests," but they have not where to lay 
their heads, " they go to their own and their 
own receive th them not." We have still Judas 
represented by self-interest, carrying the bag 
and giving over these poor creatures to be 
crucified, for a few pieces of silver : again, we 
have still the representative of Peter in masonry 
— who is commanded to feed Christ's lambs and 
sheep ; but, instead of so doing, is warming 
himself, and has denied his master in the time 
of his heaviest sufferings ; but the cock now 
crows and must crow again before Peter will 
be roused to a sense of his duty, then will he 
cry bitterly, acknowledging his master and deny 
him no more. But Peter will still say that 
nothing common or unclean has ever entered 
into his constitution, and will hesitate to admit 
any but the respectable into his mouth ; again 
must the vision be placed before him — that 
of the sheet which descended from heaven 
bounded at the four corners by east, west, 
north and south — and Peter must be told 
that those portions of earth which God hath 
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sanctified by breathing into them the breath 
of life^ must neither be called the swinish 
multitude, the lower orders, the unwashed, or 
the common and unclean ; he must now slay 
and eat, he must rise and destroy that monster, 
abject want, and receive the common and un- 
clean into his constitution ; he must feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, instruct the igno- 
rant, heal the sick and afflicted — in short he 
must feed his flock as a shepherd, gathering 
the lambs in his arms, carrying them in his 
bosom, and gently leading those that are with 
young. But Peter will still say, where is to be 
obtained bread enough for such a multitude? 
then must he be reminded that we have still 
a lad here with five loaves and a few fishes, 
and should he pray his master to bless them, 
the rich man's largess and the widow's mite 
will combine, and there will be found enough 
and to spare. In masonry there is still the star 
placed over the young child ; let it be seen, 
and you will have wise men from the east, 
bringing their gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
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myrrh ; let the star appear, and those true 
shepherds who are now abiding in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night will 
see it ; and when they see it, they will rejoice 
with exceeding great joy, a light from heaven 
will then shine around, and they will engage 
with heart and soul, in that good work, which 
is to produce " peace on earth and good will 
towards men.'* 

N, — I have generally heard ministers of re- 
ligion represent those words of '' do as you 
would be done by" as a moral law, having 
nothing to do with religion, which they repre- 
sent as something higher and very different. 

M. — You are quite right in your observation 
respecting them generally ; but we must be 
guided by those solid truths which have been 
placed before us by God himself, rather than by 
the visionary opinions of any body of men, how- 
ever learned ; and when we sit down to investi- 
gate what religion is, we must drive all visionary 
intoxicating ideas away, and bring our minds 
into a sober state. It is a subject of such vital 
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importance, both to ourselves and mankind at 
large, that we ought to be very serious, and 
quite certain we are right, before we try to influ- 
ence others on this subject ; and those who try 
to lead men astray upon religious matters, whe- 
ther for the sake of gain, or any other unworthy 
motive, place themselves in a position of awful 
responsibility to their Maker. As proof, our 
Saviour always spoke to the simple retail sinner 
with pity or mild rebuke, while those Pharisa- 
ical wholesale sinners, who led men wrong for 
the sake of gain, received from him the most 
awful denunciations ; therefore, in looking at a 
subject of so much importance, we must have 
some sure rule to guide us, and upon examina- 
tion we shall And that all we do or sav must be 
either necessary or arbitrary ; and thus, the 
wisdom of our Creator is manifested in making 
those subjects and things, which are most ne- 
cessary for our existence and happiness, the 
most easily understood — and as subjects and 
things become less necessary, they become more 
abstruce. Thus, the light of the sun is neces- 
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sary for our existence, and as to whether it 
gives light or not, is a question upon which all 
men agree ; but whether it be inhabited, or en- 
tirely composed of fire, water, or any other ma- 
terial, er particular combination of materials, 
are all subjects which are not necessary for us 
to understand ; because, if we^could satisfy our 
minds, it would do us no real good — and all 
opinion thereon must be arbitrary, and vary 
according to the particular capricious views of 
the persons who carry their imaginations into 
them. And so with religion ; — the Bible tells 
us it is so plain that a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err therein ; and that it consists 
in our acting justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with our God. Our Saviour further 
tells us, that showing our love to God, by doing 
as we would be done by, constitutes our reli- 
gion ; and this he repeated on several occasions, 
when he was asked what we ought to do to 
inherit eternal life. These then, are the neces- 
sary religious duties we have to perform ; and 
upon their soundness you will not find two 
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opinions, for they are all necessary for the hap- 
piness of mankind at large, and therefore strike 
the mind at once as being right. 

But those persons who are educated to know 
more about religion than other men, have twisted 
certain passages of scripture to suit their own 
particular views ; and they have extracted there- 
from a certain something which they cannot 
understand themselves, or define to other peo- 
ple ; and thus we have an immense number of 
these learned gentlemen, trying to explain this 
visionary something in a great variety of learned 
ways, and each according to his own peculiar 
arbitrary views. But all this learning is fool- 
ishness with God ; we must become as little 
children, receiving the simple truths as they 
are, not have them painted and varnished up 
so as to make them appear very different from 
what they are intended to be ; in fact, religion 
may be properly called the science of life, and 
like all other sciences, its rules are necessary and 
not arbitrary ; and the Bible may be compared 
to a chart and compass, which have been sup- 
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through our journey, so as to enable us to keep 
clear of those precipices which lay in our way 
on the one side, as well as those mists of 
vaporous superstition which serve to bewilder 
us on the other. And that sublime yet beauti- 
fully simple law, of — '* do as ye would be done 
by," is the needle in that compass, which con- 
stantly points to those two poles, or centres of 
motion, i, «., love to neighbours and self, round 
which the whole world of human action must 
revolve, ere it can work harmoniously in the 
same way as the whole system of creation that 
surrounds us now does. 

N. — Do you consider religion to be nothing 
more than a science ? Why its discussion is 
invariably prohibited in nearly all our scientific 
institutions ; which would not be the case if it 
could be properly called a science, or at least I 
should think not. I believe it is generally con- 
sidered to be something much higher than a 
mere science. 

il/.— Religious discussion is prohibited in our 
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s^cientific institutions only because of the angry 
feelings which are always produced on such 
occasions ; and the very fact of its being so 
excluded, is a strong and convincing proof that 
we must be labouring under some kind of delu- 
sion respecting it ; for that which was designed 
by God to produce " peace on earth and good 
will towards men,'' must be sadly deranged when 
we see it produce the very antipodes of that 
which he intended. And it is a fact worthy of 
remark, that of the blessings which God has 
given us, those which are the greatest, when 
abused, become our greatest curses — e.g. — Nu- 
trition, or eating and drinking in moderation, 
are sources of considerable pleasure ; but when 
abused, they become gluttony and drunkenness — 
the latter of which is one of the great curses of 
this country; and so religion, which was in- 
tended to produce peace and happiness among 
mankind, through being abused, has been the 
cause of the slaughter and distress of millions of 
those it was designed to make happy ; and it 
even clamoured for the murder of him who came 



to redeem the world, and who, although he took 
upon himself the form of a man, yet thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God. The religious 
world is still labouring under a conflicting chaos, 
which can only be brought into a state of order 
by treating religion as a science, basing it on 
those Bible truths which were delivered to us 
for that purposes-discarding those flimsy value- 
less doctrinal contentions which now disjoint 
society, and by making it the practical govern- 
ing principle of all our conduct. By adopting 
this course Christianity wiU become catholic, and 
answer the end for which it was given. And 
really I can see no reason for supposing religion 
to be lowered by ranking it among the sciences ; 
for the principles upon which all true science is 
based, must have proceeded from the same 
Almighty Being that gave us the principles of 
our religion ; and whether we look at the 
science of the geology of our earth, which by 
its strata aflbrd indisputable evidence of the 
many changes it has undergone ; or the science 
of optics, which unfolds the wonders of the 
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insect world on the one side, and the boundless- 
ness of creation on the other ; or at the science 
of astronomy, which shows the motions of each 
member of our gigantic solar system, and ex- 
plains many of the wonders in those heavens 
which declare the glory of God, and that firma- 
ment which showeth forth his handy work ; or 
the science of religion, which teaches us our 
duty to our Creator, and to each other — they all 
form but that one true fountain head from 
whence the streams must flow, that will nourish 
and bring forth those feelings of reverential awe 
towards God, and love and duty towards both 
Him, and each other, which we ought, at all 
times, to encourage and entertain. 

N. — But you have not yet clearly shown how 
masonry acknowledges Christianity in any way ; 
in fact, Jews are admitted into masonry, and we 
know that they are very hostile to Christianity ; — 
how do you reconcile such an apparent incon- 
sistency ? 

M, — Christianity is nothing more than 
Judaism in its mor perfect form, for Christ 
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superseded the need of the ten commandments 
upon which Judaism was hased, by giving that 
more comprehensive law of " do unto others as 
ye would they should do to you ;" this is that 
law which God promised when he said, " I will 
put a new law in their hearts, and in their 
mouths will I write them ;" and as masonry has 
discontinued to use the ten commandments, 
and use in their stead the command or law 
given by Christ, they really embrace practical 
Christianity, although they may not openly 
profess it, and that this new law or principle 
supersedes the ten commandments is evident, 
for if a man does as he would be done by, he 
can neither steal, bear false witness, commit 
murder, or in fact do any of those things which 
the ten commandments prohibits With regard 
to the Jews, I believe they are more truly 
christians than many of those who profess to 
be Christ's followers ; where will you find Jews 
in our union poor-houses, and where will you 
see Jews begging in our streets? Nowhere! 
and although they contribute to the support of 



our poor hj paying poors' rates, they neve 
leas support their own. The case is ver 
ferent with ChristiBns, bo called ; but as I 
before, Christianity does not consist of tal 
but of doing — a man's talking like a chri 
will never carry him to heaven — he mua 
like one, if he ever gets there. 

JV. — So far I agree with; hut if mason 
the institution you say it ia, bow is it thi 
see so little good result from it ? 

3f. — Simply because it is neglecting its i 
I tolil you a short time back that mat 
may be compared to an ark, and the crew ■* 
arc now managing it, have moored it i 
that artificial breakwater called indepei 
security, and there they are protected froi 
thousand and one winds of conflicting 
interests which now agitate the ocean of 
kind ; and instead of prosecuting their vc 
according to their master's instruction, 
collecting, preserving, and maturing 
valuable diseoveriea which are continuallj 
senting themselveB in the scientific wot) 
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rting their influence in the moral and 
08 world, by protecting the interests of 
distressed brethren who are unable to 
b themselves — I say instead of doing 
uty in these matters, the crew have con- 
the ark into a theatre, and they are 
ig themselves by performing the comedies 
igedies of past ages ; but they must come 
m this position, laimch forth into the 
of mankind, and like their master of old 
lust " rebuke the winds and the waves, 
ere will be a great calm." 
-But does masonry profess to do all 
things which you say it ought to do, but 
it neglects ? 

—It does. It professes to free the soul 
he dominion of pride and prejudice, and 
c beyond the narrow limits of particular 
tions, whether civil or religious, and to 
nd treat every man as a son of Adam, and 
lier. It professes to instruct each in the 
)les of science, and to carry that instruc- 
p to the throne of God himself, from 
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whence all true science emanates ; and it pro- 
fesses so to instruct him, as to cause him to 
place his whole trust and confidence in that 
God, who will pass him through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and finaUy raise him to 
that inheritance prepared for all those who act 
according to his divine laws. All this it pro- 
fesses to do — all this it has the power to do— 
and all this it must do. 

N. — But what proof can you hring to show 
that masonry is the particular institution 
appointed by God to carry out this great work 
— the redemption of mankind ? 

M. — ^We have proof that the first temple, 
called Solomon's, was built by masons ; and as 
they have continued to exist more than three 
thousand years, their services must have been 
of value. We have also proof that Christ 
founded a church, which the gates of hell should 
not prevail against ; and as Peter was a mason, 
there can be no doubt but that he was chosen 
as one by our Saviour ; and it was the institu- 
tion of which Peter formed a part, and not 
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Peter's person, that was the rock on which 
Christ's church was to be built; and this appears 
in accordance with the plan of the Deity, for 
as Judaism was the church, or the religion 
which ga^e birth to the christian religion, and 
as masonry was the institution that not only 
built the first or Jewish temple, but was mainly 
instrumental in preserving and forwarding the 
true principles of that religion, it appears 
nothing inconsistent that they should be 
appointed by God to build that second temple 
which is not to consist of wood and stone, but 
of Christ's followers, who are to be united 
together in the bonds of christian brotherly love, 
of which Christ is to be the chief comer stone ; 
and as God's presence was manifested on the 
mercy seat of the first temple built by masons, 
so will the sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings, and shine over that second 
temple which masons have to build. To build 
this second temple is the work now placed 
before masonry, and this work it must not 
shrink from; it may appear difficult at first 
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sight, but let it be commenced in good earnest, 
and then every valley of stagnant misery and 
wretchedness shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill of empty pride and vanity shall 
be brought low ; the crooked paths produced by 
conflicting self interest shall be made straight, 
and the rough masses of ignorance shall be 
made plain by the chisel of education, aided by 
the square of God's law — ^for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. 

N, — But cannot our churches and chapels be 
made available for carrying out this great work; 
and cannot masonry be so incorporated with 
them, that all may work together ? 

M. — Possibly, something may be done with 
them, but they must be altered, they evidently 
do not constitute Christ's church in their pre- 
sent state, as can easily be shown by trying them 
by his law — " for by this shall men know that 
ye are my disciples if ye love one another'* — 
whereas they hate one another ; but it is very 
different with masons, for although they 
neglect much of their duty, still they love one 
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another— >and it is this love that has bound 
them together, and preserved them during so 
many trials and persecutions ; and it is this feel- 
ing of mutual love that will form the cement by 
which the materials of Christ's church will be 
bound together, when there will be one fold, 
and one shepherd. In our present churches 
and chapels there are, no doubt, thousands who 
will readily lend their assistance to carry out 
the work of human redemption according to 
God* 8 plan — stiU there will be foimd many who 
are ouly acting as money changers, and it will 
require a whip of small cords to drive them 
out, before those edifices can be appropriated to 
the great work. Christ's religion must be 
without money and without price ; it must be 
freely bestowed on those who need it without 
our looking to them for repayment ; we must 
look to heaven for that, and we shall not be 
disappointed—" for he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord." 

N. — You say Christ's religion must be with- 
out money and without price; but I always 
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understood masonry to be a very expensive 
institution, and that many do not follow it up 
on account of its great expense. 

M, — Masonry itself is not expensiveyas there 
are no paid officers, except such as are consi- 
dered to be employed as servants ; and instead 
of the officers of a lodge being paid, they gene- 
rally pay for their offices in addition to their 
usual dues — portions of all these monies are 
appropriated to charitable objects. Certain 
lodges, it is true, have expensive gewgav^s, but 
these do not constitute masonry. 

N, — Then again masonry professes to be in 
the possession of secrets ; but I see no reason 
why a religious institution should have secrets 
which they wish to hide from all eyes except 
the initiated. 

itf.— Masonry has secrets, and they are 
perfectly justified in keeping their charitable 
acts secret ; for our master tells us " not to let 
our left hand know what our right hand doeth, 
and that we axe not to sound a trumpet before 
our acts of charity." I am willmg to admit 
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that masonry requires to be divested of many 
useless forms and ceremonies, and that much 
is mixed up with it that is inconsistent with the 
noble work it is destined to perform ; in fact, 
there is much chaff with the pure masonic 
wheat, which requires to be winnowed out, and 
then will be found some grains of pure corn — 
and though it be but a handful, yet if placed 
upon the mountain, the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Jjebanon, for masonry only requires 
to be seen in a proper light, and to be properly 
understood, to be universally approved of. 

N, — But are not all masons supposed to 
be on a level ; and as such, equals in every 
respect ? 

M. — Certainly not, for although all man- 
kind are by nature equally entitled to the 
necessaries of life, and considerate and respect- 
ful treatment, still we find a great natural 
diversity of talent, and a great natural difference 
of intellectual capability in different individuals, 
and these will naturally produce different grades 
in society. Again, these talents and capabilities, 
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by being polished and adorned by different 
systems of education, will always produce 
different associations of kindred spirits. And 
these differences are wisely ordered by nature's 
Almighty Superintendent; for while we require 
kings to govern, and judges to decide, we also 
require an immense variety of different talents 
and capabilities to form that monster machine 
by which the earth, sea, and air, are so con- 
trolled in their operations, as to cause them to 
conduce to the wants and requirements of the 
great family of Adam. In this machine, some 
parts must be placed above others, both in 
regard to their position, and the duties they 
have to perform ; all men therefore cannot be 
equal, either in position or influence; such 
equalities therefore as are not recognised by the 
laws of God, can never be recognised by Free- 
masonry, which always had masters to govern, 
and labourers to perform — and so it must always 
have. 

N. — Notwithstanding what you have said, 
there still exists many doubts upon my mind 
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regarding the practicability of carrying out your 
plan. Where is the food and clothing to come 
from to satisfy the hungry and naked millions 
that are now in existence, so as to make all 
comfortable ? 

M, — My dear sir, it is an admitted fact, that 
the earth, if properly cultivated, would produce 
food enough to supply one hundred times more 
inhabitants than are now found on its surface. 
Let us not then be niggardly in distributing 
that abundance which a bountiful Providence is 
ready to supply — once let the shackles of selfish 
interests, which now cripple industry, be broken, 
and let useful employment be carried on for the 
public good, instead of individual advantage 
only ; you will then find your grain and cattle 
increase for your food — your wool and cotton for 
your clothing— your stagnant pools and ditches, 
which now give birth to pestilential diseases, 
will be converted into fields of beautiful green 
pasture, or golden coloured grain — your waste 
lands will be manured and brought into cultiva- 
tion ; and although man must still earn his bread 
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by the sweat of his brow, his labour need not be 
excessive, or his mind anxious, for his labour will 
abundantly supply his wants in health ; and if 
accident or sickness overtakes him, he will meet 
in all directions with hearts that can feel for 
another. At present, no kind of labour is al- 
lowed to be performed unless it will yield a profit 
to some speculating capitalist — and thus we see 
the general good sacrificed to individual advan- 
tage, and this constitutes a great evil in society, 
and the principal cause of degraded wretched- 
ness. 

N, — How can this be altered? wealth is 
power, and capital always commanded labour ; 
and I see no reason why it should not continue 
to do so. 

M, — So far I agree with you, and I have no 
doubt but capital will always command labour ; 
but it must not be allowed to tyrannize over it as 
it has done ; the labourer must be considered 
worthy of his hire, and religion must step in and 
see that a labourer is sufficiently rewarded to 
enable him to live — and it must prevent oppres- 
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sion. It must employ what are now called the 
surplus population in some useful work, and 
although such work may not yield a profit, yet 
it will be much better to make up a little defici- 
ency from the funds of charity, than to support 
those persons as we do at present in a state of 
idleness ; and it will also be better to keep them 
distributed over the land and usefully employed, 
than to keep them as we do at present in large 
Union Houses, shut up by hundreds and thou- 
sands, where thev fester into the worst state of 
mental corruption for want of useful employ- 
ment. 

N, — But what will you do with the aged and 
infirm ; you cannot make them work ? 

M, — Certainly not; but if you employ the 
able bodied, and compel the lazy to work, you 
may make a better provision than at present for 
the aged and infirm ; but it would occupy too 
much time to answer every question that may 
be asked, or solve every difficulty that may 
appear — let mankind once set earnestly to work 
to carry out the principles of Christianity, and 
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ihose mountaiQS of difficulty which now appear 
in the distance will soon be overcome, or found 
to be only increased in appearances by the me- 
dium through which they are viewed. God 
does not require man to perform impossibilities, 
he has opened the door, and shown ns the way, 
and we have only to follow him. 

N, — But I fear you will find great difficulty 
in bringing all mankind into one way of think- 
ing upon religious matters ? 

M, — Very likely, but that is of but little 
consequence. All ken say, if mankind 

COULD BE BROUGHT TO ALWAYS DO AS THEY 
WOULD BE DONE BY, WE SHOULD HATE A 

HAPPY WORLD. Let man strive to do that, 
and masonry will not be particular about the 
way, or particular form in which they offer 
their devotions to the Deity. Masonry believes 
the ** God be merciful to me a sinner," of 
the publican, was equally acceptable to the 
Almighty, as the more eloquent prayer of a 
David, or a Solomon. It does not encourage 
bad feelings between two brothers because one 
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happens to ask Our Father for favors in a (lif- 
erent way from the other. It believes that 
Luman weakness will always exist in this 
vorld of Egyptian bondage, and that it is im- 
>ossible to stride into the land of Canaan at 
>ne step — it believes the journey to be forty 
rears long, and difficult withal ; that the children 
vill often require water from the flinty rock, 
ind manna from heaven to support them by the 
¥ay — and it believes that as individuals we 
nust not take more upon ourselves, or to our- 
lelves, than is right, during the journey of life ; 
!br if we do, like Moses, we shall only see in the 
iistance, but not be allowed to enter the object 
it the end of our long and troublesome journey. 

N. — Then you believe masonry to be the 
proper channel through which religion must 
low ; that from this channel the waters of life 
jvill branch out in all directions, so that man 
3very where, may drink of its waters and be 
satisfied. 

M, — I do ; and I believe masonry to be a 
;ree, whose ten branches of Jewish laws once 
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covered only a particular nation and people; 
but it has been transplanted, and the ten 
branches taken off by the pruning knife of 
Christianity, and the whole strength thrown 
into the main centre, which is now growing in 
height, and must continue to grow until it can 
be seen by all mankind; and as it becomes 
visible, it will branch out in all directions till it 
embraces all under the influence of its shade 
and protection. And I believe masonry to be 
that virgin daughter of Israel, which God has 
selected to act a mother's part by the great 
family of Adam ; she must adopt all the sons 
and daughters of this large family as her own 
children ; she must use her influence that the 
munificent blessings bestowed upon them by 
the great parent of all be properly applied, and 
not allow any of her adopted children to perish 
for want in the midst of plenty ; she must 
soothe and console those in aflliction, and relieve 
and assist the distressed ; she must instruct all 
in the true principles of real and substantial 
knowledge, so as to enable them to take those 
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treasures out of naturals storehouse which the 
great parent of all has placed there for them — 
and as they take them out and apply them to 
their intended purpose, she must see that those 
blessings which were intended to benefit all, are 
not confined to the use of an excluding selfish 
few. She must show that each son and 
daughter of this large family must depend upon 
others for most of the comforts and blessings 
they enjoy, and with which they could not 
supply themselves ; and that this feeling of 
mutual dependence ought to inspire feelings of 
mutual love and regard for each other, and 
prevent quarrelling and bloodshed of every des- 
cription ; and above all, she must teach them to 
humble themselves before their Maker, and by 
faithful prayer supplicate Him continually to 
bestow upon them every needful blessing, and 
also to Join with glad hearts in the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving for all the mercies they 
receive ; in short, she must give birth to Christ's 
second coming, when the example he set us 
when on earth will be followed by all mankind 

c2 
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— when the whole world shall form but one 
lodge, spreading east and west from any given 
meridian to the antipodes of the same, and 
bounded on the north and south by the poles of 
the earth ; and then shall come that time we so 
often pray for, tliat " his will shall be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven." Thus far have I 
endeavoured to give you a general idea of Free- 
masonry, both as to what it has been, and what 
it is. I have also faintly shown what it is to be, 
and what is expected from it ; and let it but do 
its duty, and then the cloud-capped towers of 
empty pride and vanity — the gorgeous palaces 
of useless splendour — the solemn temples of 
visionary superstition, yea, the great globe of 
ignorance itself, on which they rest, shall dis- 
solve, and like the baseless fabric of a vision 
leave not a wreck behind. ** Then shall your 
Kings become nursing fathers, and your Queens 
nursing mothers: then shall your swords be 
beat into plougli shares, and your spears into 
])runing hooks, for nation shall not rise against 
nation any more. Then shall the lion of discord 
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lie down with the lamb of peace, and a little 
child shall lead them, for righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea." 

N, — Well, you have wound up your remarks 
in Isaiah's very beautiful and poetic language ; 
and I hope you will find your plan as easy in 
practice as you represent it in theory. 

M, — My dear sir, I must again remind you 
it is not my plan I recommend, but God's 
plan; and I further recommend men to try 
themselves by the law of Christ — and if any 
man sue thee to his court and take away thy 
coat of superstition, let him have thy cloak of 
hypocrisy also ; and if he would compel thee 
to go a mile to do a good act, go with him 
twain, if it will enable you to do a second. 

N, — ^Well, your ideas upon religious matters 
are somewhat novel, and it requires time to 
think them over. 

M. — My object is to set men thinking — and 
after they have satisfied themselves of the 
truth of what I have stated, I then wish to set 
them acting. Life consists of thinking and 
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acting ; and men should never do or say any 

thing calculated to affect their fellow-creatures, 

until having well considered the probable 

results ; all useful, mental, or bodily exertions 

must aim at improving the physical or mental 

conditions of man in this world, as fitting him 

for an upper and better : hence we must not 

permit our religion to be buried in the earth by 

the materialist, or carried to heaven by the 

Pharisaical visionist ; we want it in this world, 

to be mixed up with all we do — to be God 

with man like its author: to be constantly 

going about doing good as he did — not resting 

satisfied with talking, but positively doing 

good ; for to be christian it must be a living, 

active, energetic something, as Christ was ; 

it must clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 

instruct the ignorant, heal and console the 

distressed, &c. — not please men's fancy with 

fine stories and pretty pictures about heaven, 

but to convince them that they can only secure 

an interest therein, by doing their duty whilst 

earth, deprecating and denouncing, hypo- 
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every kind, curbing the evil passions, 
trolling all immoderate desires. It 
Lvince man that his conscience should 
and imdefiled, a place in which God can 
t must be bis sanctum sanctarum-SL 
a wbich bis name should always 
-that it should represent the Holy of 
n the Temple of old, on which the 
sdi" should always shine— that it 
ye a mercy seat, dispensing that bea- 
n principle which blessetb twice, 
giver and receiver, and that it is the 
bd at which man may try himself, 
cb always returns a &itbful verdict; 
t has been seared with the hot iron of 
ness, stained with blood-guiltiness, 
or injustice, it can only be cleansed 
blood of the atonement, and by bis 
earnest in the work, exercbing vital 
its power, prayer to heaven for help, 
ull determination to keep it from 
}llution. As Christians, we must not 
t whitened sepulchres, outside all 
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right, but inwardly full of deceitful corrup- 
tion ; every outward act ought to proceed from 
a pure motive, such as can be reflected on a 
pure conscience, and leave no stain or shadow 
there. Empty professions of belief in Christ 
does not constitute a Christian ; long prayers 
of vain repetition is not the worship required, 
giving credence to visionary doctrines j or 
going through useless forms or ceremonies is 
not acting as he has commanded us ; if we 
wish to be really Christians, we must work the 
work of Him that sent us whilst it is day, 
God has given us abilities, and by those gifts he 
has predestinated us to act our part in our 
day and generation, and our religion must 
be manifested in all our conduct in life; it 
must not be confined to a church, or a chapel, 
or a lodge— we may meet there to mature 
plans for the general good, as well also to 
become thoroughly acquainted with our duty ; 
but it is in our domestic circle, and in our 
intercourse with mankind at large, that our 
religious duties must be performed ; and that 
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while masonic lodges are places to which we 
must go for refreshment, instruction, and sup- 
port, we must all act as laborers in perfornung ^ '- 
that great work which has been placed before 
us by Him " who is too wise to err, and too 
good to be unkind." 

N. — I think I understand most of your 
remarks, except about the principles which 
you say constitute nature; I seem a little 
confused about them. 

M, — With regard to the two first principles, 
they may appear abstruse, and require some 
attention to enable you to understand them ; 
still, I feel confident they are correct, and will 
be found so upon investigation ; but I have 
already stated that I introduced them in my 
remarks, by way of regularity, so as to lead us 
up to the third principle — mind, that I have 
enlarged upon and more clearly explained ; 
but by way of conclusion, I will now endea- 
vour to lay the three principles before you in 
a more comprehensive and masonic way — and 
then I shall leave them, unless I find hereafter 
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some cause to induce me to enlarge upon 
them. 
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The ahove sketch represents three perfect 
triangles crossing each other, and contained 
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;hm a circle. One triangle is devoted to 
h principle, and the principle itself is 
itten under the centre of each of the three 
BS forming the triangle, and the three states 
being in which the principle exists are 
itten one in each point, and they are so 
anged as to be equally diffused throughout 
I whole. In the extreme angles are the 
.6 figures, and under them the states of 
ng in which the three principles work with 
li other. The centre and the outside form 
;les which we can find no rule to square ; 
I they represent that aught, or nought, or 
ber, which we use in our calculations, but 
Lch we cannot define. 

VI— I am not yet satisfied about the sound- 
s of your position respecting the nine arith- 
ical characters or figures with the nought, 
you consider it impossible for human inge- 
ty to invent another system, by which a 
erent number of figures could be made to 
rk with each other, and produce results 
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equally clear and Batisfactory as those which are 
produced by our present system of decimals ? 

M,—-! believe no other syBtem-^ figures will 
ever be invented or discovered that will answer 
the same end ; for our decimal system is ' a 
science, and there must always be a coniiexion 
between nature and science which cannot be 
separated. Science may be said to spring up 
or vegetate out of nature ; and although we may 
sometimes see the beautiful foliage of the tree 
without being able to trace its root, we must 
feel quite sure that it is rooted in nature, for 
science can never support nature, but nature 
must always support science. All sciences, 
therefore, must be governed by the laws of 
nature, and cannot depend on the arbitrary 
views of any particular individual. But the 
science of arithmetic may be said to differ 
from all the others in one particular ; for 
the others may be said to consist, in looking 
into nature, and explaining the action of, or 
enabling us to act in accordance with some 
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articular part ; whereas the science of arith** 
letic may be considered as a shadow 
om her, which follows, and acts as her 
'orking representative ; for as the nine unit 
gures stand for the nine states of being of the 
iree principles of nature, they may be con- 
idered as representing them, and to stand as 
becks on their various movements ; and as 
be nought is the governing principle over the 
gures, so it represents the governing great 
rst cause of all creation, whose laws are all 
nmutable and uniform, and by means of arith- 
letic we arrive at certain results with regard 
3 many of her operations; for all we do is 
nth. nature, and whether it be the astronomer 
irho contemplates the heavens, or the geologist 
irho examines our earth, — the navigator who 
raverses the mighty deep, or the chemist who 
nalyzes its water^T— the engineer who designs 
he plan, or the , workman who brings it into 
ctual existence, thfey will act with nature, 
ccording to her own laws, and arithmetic acts 
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as an auxiliary or helping science to them all, 
enabling us to follow her in her own way, 
and not only register, but anticipate her pro- 
ceedings, and also to record our own correctly. 
And I would here further observe, that man 
has in himself all the elemental principles of 
nature and their states of being, his body is 
composed of matter — solid, fluid, and vaporous ; 
he is mineral, vegetable, and animal,— his 
bones contain a large proportion of lime, a 
mineral, — his hair and nails are vegetable, and 
will grow after death— his flesh* is animal — ^he 
also contains fire or heat in every state — ^if he 
feels cold, exercise will cause the latent heat 
to become sensible, and he is warm without 
any artificial means — this heat he can detect by 
the sense of feeling ; he also contains the lumi- 
nous fire or heat, by which he sees surrounding 
objects — ** the light of the body is the eye" — ^he 
also possesses mind in its threefold state*— 
the selfish can only enable him to be happy 
and prosperous to a limited extent — the sym- 
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ithetic must then be called forth to soften 
down, and the reasoning will enable him to 
introl both, so as to prevent either being 
.rried to an extreme ; for as the earth would 
» fruitless and barren without the sympathetic 
ar, or rain of heaven, so human nature would 
» barren and unfruitful without the religious 
elings and tears of sympathy. The happy 
ixture is necessary in both cases, on our 
xth; the want of rain causes barrenness — 
o much swamps and destroys healthy 
igetation ; and so with mankind — too much 
If cripples industry, and prevents the earth 
elding that abundance which useful employ- 
en t would insure her to bring forth ; on the 
>ntrary, too much sympathy would produce 
dolence and inattention to the production of 
le necessaries of life*— so that either state 
jried to an extreme, woidd produce similar 
suits, viz., distress, wretchedness, and want; 
id it is here the noble Qod-like principle of 
ason in man requires to be called into action, 
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to control and guide the moying mass , 
mankind, according to the Bible truth of tii 
revelation of God, and the immutable laws of 
nature. This is the true field for the display of 
intellectual reason, and it ought not to be 
expended on the desert air of speculative 
investigation, to revel in regions beyond its 
destined limits of action and there breaking 
the thread which connects it with the author 
of all existence, and leaping the hedge which 
encircles its useful sphere of action, it wanders 
in the cloudy regions of infidelity or grovels 
in the night of Atheism, a depth lower than 
which it cannot descend. This is the abuse 
of reason —and not its proper use ; to promote 
the happiness of mankind ought to be the 
central object for the exercise of reason, and 
this can only "be done by carrying out the 
principles of Christianity, and acting in strict 
accordance with the laws of nature; on the 
faithful observance and performance of these 
two principles hang human happiness ; it ought 
therefore, to be the chief care of a nation, and 
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its people, that all their institutions should 
harmonize with these two principles, and in 
proportion as they do, so will their happiness 
or misery predominate. 



END OF FIRST DIALOGUE. 



DIA1.0GUE 11. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO 



THE SECOND DIALOGUE 



Thb following part of the work is in- 
tended to show some of the traits of 
character of an old lady — in fact, she 
is a very singular old maid, who has 
often been spoken of sneeringly, and 
with great disrespect, as old maids gene- 
rally are. She has had two masters, 
both of whom suffered death rather 
than betray the trust committed to 
their care ; but before they fell victims 
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to truth, the first left a great portion 
of his embassy to the care of this old 
lady, and was prevented leaving the 
Tvhole by his untimely death ; but her 
second master entrusted her with the 
lost portion that was necessary to com- 
plete it. The old lady has carefully 
preserved the trust placed in her hand, 
and retains it pure, but she has hitherto 
neglected to connect the divided por- 
tions which are intended to form but 
one — and although she perfectly re- 
members the name of her first master, 
she appears to have forgotten that of 
the second. This embassy was not left 
for her own sole and separate use, but 
in trust for a very large family of chil- 
dren, and although she has no child of 
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her own, and never had, still she is sup- 
posed to adopt all the children of this 
large family as her own, and divide the 
inheritance committed to her trust 
among them. The old lady has for a 
long time been surrounded by nume- 
rous enemies, wolves in sheep's cloth* 
ing, who have been imposing and prey- 
ing upon her adopted family ; and as she 
was particularly cautioned by her second 
master not to oppose, nor learn her 
children to oppose these enemies with 
brute-force, but endure all patiently, 
and place faith in a higher conquering 
power, she has kept herself secret and 
out of the way while these robbers have 
>een venting their spleen upon each 
ther, until lately they began to get 



tired, and have lost much of their | 
secuttng power; and since they h 
been more quiet, the old lady has g 
dually made her appearance, but aln 
with great caution i as yet she has o 
attended erentng parties, and alwayi 
a masquerade dress, which was gt 
rally very splendid and well bespangl 
and hitherto she has been able to c 
ceal her real character under the g 
of a very showy appearance, 
during the time of her concealmi 
and even since she began lo mani 
herself more openly, her thoughts h 
been so occupied to keep herself sec: 
and blind her enemies as to her i 
character, by keeping up a very 8h< 
appearance, that the children baveb 
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sadly neglected, their habitations are 
dirty, and the majority of them are in a 
very wretched forlorn state 'Tis true, 
a great many hired servants have been 
employed to do her duty and look after 
these children, but they have had no 
one to look over them, and it is well 
known what servants are under such 
circumstances. Well, the other day, 
fancying that the old lady could now 
safely make her appearance in her true 
character, I stripped her of her gaudy 
attire and mask, and clothed her fit to 
begin to look over and attend to her 
children, and with only a thin veil over 
her face, I introduced her to some of 
her most influential adopted sons, and 
although they had often seen her in her 
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masquerade dress, they could not recog- 
nise her in plain useful attire, and would 
not own her in such a homely garb. 

It may be remembered, that her 
master was once disowned by a man 
named Peter, who professed to represent 
him ; and because his master happened 
to be dressed in a mock costume, and in 
the midst of much trouble and confusion, 
this servant denied him downright, and 
stuck to it till he heard the repeated 
voice of a bird, and then he saw his 
error ; and as this occurred with the 
old lady's master, I thought the cock 
must crow again before she would be 
acknowledged, so I shall now clothe 
her in her proper garb of heavenly 
light— cast all artificial, borrowed lunar 
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light beneath her feet — strip the veil 
from her face, and then see if she will 
be recognised. 

It so happens that the old lady above 
alluded to has an elder sister, who is 
very correct and obstinately particular 
in all she does or has to do with ; her 
establishment is very large, and every 
thing therein is kept in the most perfect 
order ; she does every thing by rules, 
which are very simple, and she inva- 
riably resents any attempt that is made 
to interfere with her prerogative; but 
notwithstanding this strictness to rule, 
she is very liberal, and contributes a 
plentiful supply to support all those 
who apply to her in a proper way. The 
two sisters never disagree, as the 
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younger considers it right to pay due 
deference to the elder at all times, and 
she teaches her adopted children to use 
the blessings her sister bestows, so as 
not to abuse them. 

A 8 an explanation of the elder lady's 
way of doing things is generally inte- 
resting, I shall commence the second 
Dialogue with some Observations 
thereon. 
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%8on, — Well, Neighbour, as you appeared 
what interested in the conversation we 
ome time ago, I suppose you have thought 
)T since, and are now prepared to express 
views upon the light in which I placed the 
ct then under discussion. 
ighhour. — 1 certainly have thought over 
remarks, but without becoming entirely 
srted to your way of thinking. I trust 
not obstinately prejudiced to eld insti- 
QS or opinions ; but I tbink it quite right 
! very cautious in leading society from one 
ion to another, unless we are quite certain 
lew one is the best. Some of the points 
utroduced were all very well ; but there 
others not sufficiently clear to my mind 
table me to subscribe to them. I don't 
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know that I am at present prepared to deny 
the existence of the principles of nature, or 
their states of being as you describe them ; but 
I fear we don't know enough of the composition 
or qualities of the atmosphere, or of light and 
electricity, to enable us to decide as to the 
correctness of your theory. I admire natural 
philosophy, and should like some farther 
explanation in support of your views. 

M, — I shall be happy to give some further 
explanation. On the last occasion I confined 
my remarks to the first principles of nature, 
and condensed my observations as much as 
possible ; and I only introduced and connected 
them together as a leading string to explain 
the third and highest principle — mind, "V^th- 
out further preface, I shall commence with 
some further explanation of the properties of 
the atmosphere, and these will lead us to light 
and electricity. 

The atmosphere aroimd our earth possesses 
an optical property, which prevents man seeing 
the number and size of surrounding worlds ; 
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cts as a concave medium, diminishing their 
to a certain focus, when they become lost 
}ur vision ; and the best telescopes when 
lied to the heavenly bodies, serve only to 
en this optical power. This diminishing 
3t is produced in a very small comparative 
ree on objects viewed in a horizontal line, 
placed within a limited distance from us ; 
it always increases by degrees in proportion 
he line of view reaches the line of gravitation, 
3re its diminishing power is greatest ; hence 
heavenly bodies always appear larger when 
J rise or set than they do at the meridian, 
jr two persons may satisfy themselves of the 
:h of the existence of this optical property 
he air, by one going to the top of some high 
Iding (St. Paul's for instance), and the other 
laining below in the church-yard. If they 
N each other from these positions, they will 
ear very much reduced in size, and both 
he same proportion ; but if these two persons 
3e themselves in a line at right angles with 
line of gravitation, in a street for instance, 
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and at a distance from each other equal to the 
height of St. Paul's, they would then see each 
other very near their real size. This one 
experiment would be very convincing, and as 
good as a hundred. This same atmospheric 
optical power will cause a balloon, 1 7 feet in 
diameter, situated three miles high, to appear 
reduced in size to one inch ; and it causes that 
immense body, our sun, at ninety-five millions 
of miles distance, to appear the size it does. 
But were it possible for a man to take up a 
position above the limit of our atmosphere, he 
would be above this optical power, and then 
he would see surrounding worlds as they 
are, both as to size and number ; i.e,, if they 
revolve in empty space. And were it possible 
to construct an immense tube that would reach 
above the highest limit of our atmosphere; 
and cover each end with flat clear glass, and 
afterwards exhaust the air so that the inside 
of the tube should be a perfect vacuum, portions 
of surrounding worlds would then be seen 
exactly as they are, except such optical delusions 
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as would be produced by tbeir own atmosphere, 
for if beyond the limit of our atmosphere there 
be nothing but empty space till we arrive at 
other worlds, there can be no cause why they 
should appear otherwise than as they really 
are, for distance of empty space cannot affect 
them ; and this view of the system of nature 
will serve our purpose in explaining the 
distribution of light, for it is a mistaken notion 
to suppose that the planets in our system 
receive less light as they are placed at greater 
distances from the central luminary ; for light 
is received by them in proportion as they have 
power to attract it, and not in proportion to 
their distance. Light is matter, and if a 
certain quantity of it leave the sun for one of 
the planets, it will arrive at its destination with 
the same intensity and the same in quantity as 
when it left its parent source — provided there 
is nothing to rob it, or upon which it can 
expend itself ; and there can be nothing if 
space be as is supposed, empty. Light is 
positive matter, the same as gold, though of far 
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less density. Now if a man were to put one 
hundred sovereigns in his pocket, no matter 
how far he travels, he may go to the antipodes 
and back a hundred times if possible, and if he 
is not robbed of this gold, or if he does not 
expend any of it, he still possesses the hundred 
sovereigns at the end of his journey, — and so 
with light. Light is a fluid, consisting of 
atomical matter, and kept in that state by 
latent heat, (no matter can exist as a fluid 
without latent heat) it is attracted by our 
earth, but in its passage through our 
atmosphere, it is deprived of a portion of its 
power, and thus softened down to suit our 
organs of vision ; the earth then absorbs it, 
and in doing so the latent heat it contains 
becomes sensible — hence the chemical effects 
it produces. I have some further remarks to 
make about light in connexion with what is 
called the Galaxy or Milky Way; but as I 
shall be better understood after I have entered 
upon electricity, I shall reserve my observations 
till then — proceed at once with electricity, 
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and commence my remarks thereon by ex- 
plaining a thunderstorm. 

It is a well known property of electricity, 
that if a large quantity of it is confined or 
attracted within a small space, it ignites, and 
burns things in contact with it with great 
intensity^— /'c.y.^ — if two pieces of iron wire, 
one a quarter of an inch, the other only the 
fiftieth part of an inch in diameter be joined 
together at the ends, and a certain quantity of 
electricity be passed as a current along this 
wire of unequal thickness, it will produce no 
vbible effect t)n the thick wire, but being 
attracted and drawn into less space by the 
diminution of its conductor, when it reaches 
the thin wire it ignites, and bums with very 
great intensity, sufficient to melt the wire. 
I wish you to bear this fact in your mind very 
particularly, as I shall hereafter have to allude 
to it to explain my meaning; and to be 
properly understood, we will call electricity, 
when attracted or confined to this state, its 
exploding point or limit. 
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I wish further to observe that nearly all 
metals, when in a fused or liquid state, give off 
a portion of their substance in the form of 
vapour ; this in connexion with other vapours, 
form clouds, and before a thunderstorm takes 
place, the electric fluid exists in various parts 
of the atmosphere in unequal portions. We 
will now commence the thunder-storm. The 
electric fluid exists in one part of the atmosphere 
in superabundance, the clouds that surround it 
are attracted by it to this particular part ; the 
metallic vapour they cont-ain, being more 
attracted than the other descriptions of vapour, 
is concentrated into one body in the midst of 
the fluid; this body immediately attracts the 
surrounding fluid, till it brings it to its igniting 
or exploding limit, when lightning is pro- 
duced. The heat thereof fuses and condenses 
the metallic vapour into one solid mass, and 
hence what are called thunderbolts ; the light- 
ning is then attracted and absorbed by the 
earth like other descriptions of lights Light- 
ning is not electricity, but something produced 
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from it in the same way, aa the flash is not 
gunpowder, bat something produced by its 
explosion. 

N. — How do you account for the Aurora 
Borecelis, or Northern Light ? Do you con- 
sider that to be electricity ? 

M.—No, I do not ; but I believe it to be an 
effect produced by the explosion of electricity. 
But in order property to understand the cause 
of this explo- 
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not equal all round 
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considerably; round the equator there is 
the greatest quantity — ^at the poles, none at 
all ; and it gradually decreases in depth 
and density from the equator towards the 
poles. This particular form of the atmos- 
phere is occasioned by the centrifugal force, 
produced by the earth's diurnal motion. — 
This may be farther illustrated by trundling a 
mop, which affords a clear idea of my meaning, 
by supposing the mop to represent the earth, 
and the water it contains, the atmosphere. 
When the mop is set in motion, the heaviest 
portions of water that are thrown off, are driven 
farthest from the centre (£ motion — the lightest 
portions of water are driven the least distance 
from the centre of motion. This experiment 
clearly shows the effect of centrifugal force, 
but it does not fairly represent what is going on 
between our earth and its atmosphere ; because 
the earth's power of gravitation counteracts its 
centrifugal force to a very great extent, for while 
one is driving the air away, the other is pulling 
it back again towards its centre ; and where the 
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centrifugal force is greatest, at the equator, 
gravitation acts most decidedly against it, 
and there exists the focus of the war between 
the two forces. The form of this conflict 
gradually changes from a direct line to a right 
angle as it advances towards the poles, where 
it ceases, and gravition has it all its oMm way. 
From this explanation, it will readily be seen 
that at the equator where the centrifugal force is 
greatest, the heaviest portions of atmospheric 
vapour or fluid will be driven where they are 
best able to sustain the conflict, and consequently 
the atmosphere will gradually decrease in depth 
and deiisity towards the poles, where it ceases to 
exist. In explaining the cause of the Aurora 
Boreselis, it maybe necessary to observe that 
there is a constant chemical action going 
forward on our earth, and a great quantity of 
the electric fluid generated and driven off to the 
atmosphere ; but being a fluid much lighter than 
the atmosphere, it is pressed or squeezed back 
towards the poles by the two forces just described. 
As it gets nearer the poles, it has^ less and less 
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atmosphere to conduct it, and consequently it is 
drawn closer and closer to the earth, till it is 
condensed to its igniting limit— and the Aurora 
Boreselis prod uced. This is nature* s way of dis- 
posing the superabundant fluid, and rendering it 
serviceable for lighting the inhabitants dimng 
the dreary long nights in the polar regions. 
This view of the cause which presses the electric 
fluid towards the poles, will serve to explain the 
" dipping of the needle,*' as it is termed ; for as 
the current of electric fluid is pressed and bent 
more and more as it reaches the poles, by reason 
of there being less and less atmosphere to con- 
duct it, so is the needle bent more and more 
downwards as it nears the poles by a similar 
action of the current. But the variation of the 
compass is produced by another cause, which I 
will endeavour to explain : — as there is no 
atmosphere at the poles, there is nothing to 
conduct the electric fluid to them, and a great 
quantity of fluid being constantly given off 
frum the earth, and the whole of the superfluous 
fluid of one hemisphere being driven and con- 
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densed into a comparatively small ring near the 
pole, its motion there alters from rectilinial to 
a centrifugal form, and a whirlpool of electricity 
is produced, which gradually converges into 
smaller scrolls, till it reaches its igniting limit, 
when it expends itself by explosion. But the 
commencement or mouth of the whirlpool is 
some distance from tlie pole, say (by way of 
fixing a point for explanation) ten degrees, and 
that the centre of the mouth of the whirlpool, 
near the north pole, is in the Greenwich line of 
longitude. It will then be evident that all the 
superfluous electricity generated in the northern 
hemisphere, must pass through this mouth to 
the whirl which conveys it to explosion ; and 
that all the different currents, except those 
coming in a line due south from the mouth of the 
whirlpool, when they get suflBciently near to 
begin to feel the influence of the whirl, will be 
drawn from the true north and south line and bent 
towards the mouth of the centrifugal current, in 
proportion as the line they travel in varies east 
or west from the Greenwich longitudinal line. 
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To render this point if possible more clear, we 
will suppose the mouth of the whirlpool as 
ahready described, i.e. ten degrees from the 
north pole, and in the Greenwich line of longi- 
tude. If a vessel were to sail due north in that 
line of longitude, there would be no Tariation, 
because the current of electricity would travel 
in that direction ; but as the vessel diverged east 
or west from that line and neared the pole, 
so would the needle vary from the true north 
line in proportion as the local influence of the 
whirlpool bent the current of fluid by which the 
needle was eflected. Thus it will be seen that 
the variation of the compass is caused by the 
influence of a whirlpool of electricity at the 
poles, and the dipping of the needle, by the 
downward direction of the different currents as 
they are condensed towards them. 

I now come to the Galaxy or Milky Way, and 
this appearance is not caused by nebulae or a 
superabundance of stars, as is generally sup- 
posed, but by the light of our own sun. To 
understand this properly, it wiU be necessary to 
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refer to the diagram, by which it will be seen 
that round the equator the atmosphere is higher 
than any other part, (we will suppose sixty 
miles high.) Now this atmosphere, being 
matter, is capable of attracting the sun's rays 
the same as the earth, only in a less degree ; 
and the sun being a much larger body than the 
earth, and the rays coming therefrom in the form 
of a cone, some of them must be conducted past 
the illuminated part of the earth by means of 
the atmosphere ; and there being nothing beyond 
our earth on which it can expend itself, it is 
reattracted by the earth, falls upon, and is 
absorbed by the higher atmosphere which it 
illuminates, and there it is seen as a luminous 
band from east to west ; the band-like shape is 
an optical effect produced by the peculiar 
shape of the atmosphere; but were the 
atmosphere equal all round the earth, the 
illumination would be circular. Air being the 
medium through which we see surrounding 
worlds^ their appearance is always more or less 
affected according to its clearness ; and as this 
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upper band or strata of air is illuminated as 
before described, so the stars in that particular 
line of view appear more clear than they do in 
those other positions where they are seen 
through air not illuminated. 

I have been confirmed in this opinion by the 
remarks of a scientific traveller, who when on 
Mount jiEtna by night, described the Milky 
Way as having a blue appearance from that 
elevation. Now as our atmosphere is known to 
cause the blue appearance of the sky, which is 
its own colour when illuminated by the rays of 
the sun, it will readily be seen that the 
effect above described was caused by the per- 
son being placed in a line of view where the 
air through which he saw it was less dense, 
and less affected by the dark refiection of 
the earth upon it, than it would had he been 
on a lower spot ; hence he was able to see 
the colour of the upper strata of air by means 
of the sun*8 rays attracted upon it, and which 
constitutes the much talked of Milky Way. 

N, — But the centrifugal motion and con- 
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sequent force is very considerable in trundling 
a mop,-— it is made to perform several revo- 
lutions in a very short time*— perhaps a 
hundred in a minute ; whereas the centrifugal 
motion of the earth is very slow, only one 
revolution in twenty-four hours, and this I 
should consider very insufficient to account 
for the effects you describe. It is generally 
supposed that the poles attract the electricity, 
and I should consider that a more reasonable 
hypothesis than the one you have advanced. 

M, — I am aware of the commonly received 
opinion upon this subject ; still I differ from it. 
— It is a very great mistake to suppose the 
trundling a mop will produce centrifugal force 
equal to the revolution of the earth ; for as the 
difference in the size of the two will scarcely 
admit of comparison, so neither will the 
powers of their centrifugal motion. Why? 
at the equator the earth and its atmosphere is 
travelling at the rate of one thousand miles 
an hour — a speed we talk about, but which 
our slow powers of conception cannot retain 
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sufficiently long to give birth to a correct idea; 
fiuch speed can only be theoretically, and not 
practically, understood by man in his present 
state. Centrifugal motion, at the rate of one 
thousand miles an hour, must produce an 
immense force, and the conflict between it and 
the power of gravitation, as they meet in 
the true line of collision, must be tremendous. 
Our ideas of two such immense powers con- 
stantly acting at direct variance, become 
confused ; but I think they may furnish suffi- 
cient reason why a very light fluid, in compa- 
rison to the atmosphere, should be driven, and 
not attracted towards the poles, where no 
conflict of the kind is taking place. 

N. — There was a talk some time back, about 
a central sun, round which our sun and planets, 
as well as other solar systems, are supposed to 
travel ; I think one of the small stars in Ursa 
Minor, was supposed to be the centre. 

M. — There was ; and I recollect a very 
good pun that was made upon it : it was said 
that if our solar system did travel round such 
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central star, it must be the Sun of our Sun^ 
and consequently a Orandsun. I am not astro- 
nomer enough to form an idea of the where- 
about of the central star, but that there Is one I 
have no doubt ; for if it be true that our sun is 
constantly revolying, it must constantly be tra- 
velling in some direction, and its planets with 
it; and as those heayenly bodies around us, 
whose motions we can define with anything 
like certainty, move round centres, it is reason- 
able to suppose that our solar system is moying 
in a similar way, and not in a forward straight 
line. If this be the case, it must have a central 
body to attract it somewhere ! 

N. — ^Well ! I shall think over your ideas on 
Natural Philosophy : in the mean time we will 
go to the other and principal topic of our last 
conversation-— I mean religion. Nature is all 
very well in its proper place ; but I think you 
reduce the true value of religion by placing 
it so much in connection with nature. 

Jf.— I always like clearness of expression 
and meaning, especially when they form the 
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groundwork of an argument or a subject — ^I will 
now clearly define what I consider nature to be. 
I understand nature to consist of an immense 
number of systems of worlds, with all they 
contain — each atom of which, was created by 
God, is perfectly adapted for its object, and 
has been arranged by his infinite wisdom ; it 
is all in constant motion, and every particle is 
imdergoing perpetual change; it is neverthe- 
less governed by laws, which are inunutable and 
unchangeable, like the Deity himself, who is 
the centre from which it all proceeded ; and He 
outcircles, and so controls it as to keep all in 
pel feet order — so that each atom, and as a 
whole. Nature is under His power and laws. 
I am the more particular on this subject, as I 
have heard politicians and the professors of 
religion, speak of nature as vulgar and low — a 
something beneath their notice or consideration ; 
and yet these persons profess to despise the 
man whose promise and performance are a^ 
variance. It is therefore difficult to under stanc 
how they can consistently profess to love Go< 
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and at the same time, despise the works and 
laws by which a portion of his Almighty power 
and wisdom are made manifest to us. Some of 
our lexicographers define nature to be "an 
imaginary being, presiding over the material 
and animal world." I entertain no such Idol. 
I believe God presides over the universe — that 
His presence is everywhere — and that the whole 
Creation, and the laws that govern it, are His 
work and His will ; these, in connection with His 
word, the Bible, are books for my information 
and guidance ; but God alone, who is the author 
of all, is the being I worship. If this be a 
correct definition, surely I cannot lower religion 
by connecting it with the work and will of God. 
Nature, not only consists of this and sur- 
rounding worlds, but the inhabitants thereof, 
including man himself; he comes into exist- 
ence by natural laws, acquires the strength 
and size of manhood by natural means, obtains 
his information through natural organs, and 
those efforts of the soul, called reason, are 
conducted through natural channels ; and even 
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our Lord himself *'was made of a woman,** 
made under the law of Nature, that he might 
redeem those that are under the law. In short, 
nature is a migh<ty mirror, reflecting the Deity 
from every point of view. 

N, — So far, your opinion and mine agree 
upon nature, hut it is the nature spoken of in 
Scripture, as clashing with religion, that I speak 
of. St. Paul says, '' the natural man discemeth 
not the things of the spirit, they are fooHsh- 
ness imto him ;" and he represents the natural 
man to be intemperate, covetous, dishonest, 
slanderous, &c. ; and our Saviour tells us that 
" we must come out from the world"—" that 
we must be bom again," &c. 

M, — Ah ! now we come at it ; but the word 
nature, in such passages, is a wrong translation; 
a word ought to be substituted to mean, those 
men who allow themselves to be influenced by 
a demonaical spirit, to abuse and oppose the 
laws of nature ; for although nature itself is a 
varying, changeable system, still it is governed 
by certain fixed laws ; and out of nature there 
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are certain fixed existences, both good and 
evil, which are distinct from nature and its 
author. These cannot act upon nature except 
it be through natural creatures, and then only 
by a persuasive influence ; and man being the 
highest natural creature on this earth, he is 
the one through which these influences princi- 
pally act. The Almighty has furnished man 
with reasoning powers to enable him to 
discern good from evil ; and this constitutes 
him an accountable creature, because he pos- 
Besses the light necessary to distinguish right 
from wrong, and power to control his own acts, 
and so use the natural blessings and powers 
intrusted to him, as not to abuse them. He 
has only two descriptions of laws to guide him ; 
the first are those established by God, and like 
their Author are unchangeable and immutable ; 
they are always to be depended on, and are 
known by the name of scientific laws. The 
second description are laws of man's own 
invention. These are arbitrary, capricious and 
uncertain, like man himself, changeable into a 
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legion of ramifications, and are known by the 
name of artificial laws ; and whether it be 
religion or politics, words or acts, institutions 
or constitutions, they all come under and are 
based upon artificial or scientific laws. I wish 
to impress this fact strongly upon your atten- 
tion, as it will form the basis of my subsequent 
remarks. I say man must either follow the 
artificial plans of his own invention, or the 
plans and will of his Creator ; and under one of 
these two descriptions of laws, all man says or 
does must come. ** God made man upright, 
but he has sought out many inventions," and 
it is by means of these artificial inventions that 
the evil influences act, and with their assistance, 
men have invented systems by which they 
oppose the will of God — abuse the blessings he 
bestows, oppress and injure their fellow 
creatures — and cause wrangling, discord, and 
bloodshed. The world contained an immense 
number of such men in our Saviour's time, and 
so it does now ; and when He said *' He was not 
of this world'' he meant that he did not approve 
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of acts against the laws of nature^ or of the 
acts of one man against another. He clearly 
deprecated all such practices, and He taught 
both by example and precept a system which 
only requires to be honestly carried out, to 
make the world righteous and happy. The 
whole of his system harmonizes most com- 
pletely with nature, and would lead society 
into a state of harmony and concord ; and in 
proportion as man allows his reason and other 
natural powers to be guided by these laws, so 
is the world happy or miserable. 

i\r.— Well! I certainly entertain a more 
clear opinion of nature than I have heretofore, 
but do you believe Christianity will ever be 
carried out as Christ taught it, so as to become 
general ? I was talking with a gentleman 
about it a few days ago, and he said it had been 
tried as an experiment for more than eighteen 
hundred years, and had turned out a complete 
failure ; that the Pagan Ojibbeway Indians 
had put the Christian religion professors to the 
blush, by comparing the state of the mass of 
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the population of this country with their own, 
in the back woods of America ; and -they 
even charged the Christian English with 
demoralizing the habits of the Indians by 
introducing the abominable fire-waters, &c. 
He further said the Christian English were 
noted in every part of the world for their 
swearing, intemperate habits, and he quite 
jeered at the idea of the Christian religion ever 
becoming universal. He said it contained 
precepts opposed to common sense ; that none 
but fools would sell all they have and give 
to the poor; and none but cowards would 
turn the left cheek for the favor of a blow, 
after they had been honored with one on the 
right. All this made me feel dull, as I saw 
the force of his remarks without being able 
to controvert them. 

M. — ^My dear sir, I will endeavour to 
remove the gloomy impression that has been 
made on your mind by the observations you 
have heard against Christianity, by showing 
the cause of all the evil you deplore, the 
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reason it has existed so long, and the way it 
must be removed ; and as your friend drew a 
tolerably correct picture of England, we cannot 
do better than take it as our tracing board 
for illustration. In society throughout the 
world, as well as in this country, there exists 
an artificial system of civilization — I mean a 
system of civilization not in accordance with 
the laws or principles of Nature, but posi- 
tively against them— and this may be divided 
into two parts : the one an artificial standard 
of value — money; the other, an artificial 
system of religion — superstition : these two are 
the great antagonists to the freedom and hap- 
piness of man, and the spread of Christianity. 
The standard of value is a system in which 
gold has been selected, and by it the value of 
all other materials and articles are said to be 
governed — the value of the labour of man 
estimated, and the supply of the produc- 
tions of Nature and Art regulated. This 
system has existed so long, and been so 
universally extended among mankind, that 
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it is looked upon as indispensable in the 
government of what is called civilized society ; 
use has become second nature— -or, in other 
words, man has allowed this artificial system 
to usurp the proper place of nature. Mind, 
I do not rail against money in its proper 
place, viz. — to keep up artificial distinctions 
among men, or as a medium of exchange 
for the things of art — that is in its proper 
use and place; but it has been allowed to 
usurp a throne against nature; there is a 
constant warfare between the two, and the 
great bulk of mankind are enduring the 
dreadful effects of this war, and continually 
harrassed by famine, pestilence, and sword. — 
This monetary system, like a webb, entangles 
society, and prevents the free exercise of its 
natural capabilities. The possession of gold, 
enables a few men to lord over theh* fellow- 
creatures in every possible way; for as it i; 
impossible to obtain even the common neces 
saries of life without it, those who stand i 
need, are compelled to stoop to every syste 
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of legal oppression, in order to supply the calls 
of positive hunger. Nature creates hunger, and 
produces a supply to satisfy it ; but Mammon 
steps forward and intercepts the provision. The 
earth invites her children to cultivate, that she 
may yield them an abundance, and her chil- 
dren are willing to comply, but mammon keeps 
them apart. The earth is willing to supply her 
children with abundant materials to clothe 
and house them, and God has given them 
abilities to transform those materials into 
comfortable garments and residences ; but 
mammon says, that this shall only be done to 
the extent of my pleasure, and stops the 
proceedings, if at all opposed to her selfish 
interests. Hence we see man, in numberless 
instances, reduced to far more degraded habi- 
tations and food then Calls to the lot of many 
of the lower animals of creation — for many 
gentlemen's horses and dogs are better fed and 
housed, than by far the larger portion of 
the human family — for they exist within one 
short step of starvation ; this mass of human 
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hilates those religious feelings which ought to 
exist in man toward his Creator and his fellow 
men. All this, and much more, is done to avoid 
poverty, and grasp the power awarded to 
mammon by the common consent of the 
world. 

The third, or higher class of mankind as they 
are called, possess money in large quantities, 
and by it obtain great power over those who 
are poor and needy, and being *' armed with 
this false authority, play such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven, as make the angels weep.'^ 
But I need not dwell longer in this way 
upon the effects produced by this artificial 
monetary system, as you may soon obtain ample 
proof of its truth in our far-famed first city in 
the world — London ; in its back streets, lanes, 
alleys, parish imions, and prisons, you will 
find ample proof of the existence of squalid, 
dirty, abject wretchedness, and poverty, associ- 
ated with crime and disease, and overspread 
with an atmosphere pregnant with cholera and 
typhus. From these, take up a position in the 
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Strand or Cheapside, and notice the careworn 
countenances, anxious appearances, and hurried 
manners of the thousands of passers by, and 
there you will see the effects of the monetary 
system on the human face, overcast and fur- 
rowed with the haggard effects of overstraining 
the mental and bodily powers to keep up empty 
appearances, and obtain a supply of daily bread. 
From thence, go to the fashionable gaming 
houses, brothels, and hells of London, and there 
you will see enough of the demoralizing effects 
of an abundant supply of money; in short, 
society, in every stage, proves the truth of our 
Saviour's words — '*Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon ;" and of St. Paurs— *' That the love 
of money is the root of all evil." Money is an 
artificial invention, and ought to be confined 
to the things of art ; to the empty baubles of 
show and distinction, there it may do no harm ; 
but it is highly irreligious to use it as a govern- 
ing principle against the laws of our great 
creator, and allow it to lord over Qod's heritage 
— in such a way it is misapplied, and affords no 
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solid happiness even to those who possess it in 
the greatest abundance ; and as it is at present 
used, it enslaves the great bodily powers of man. 
I now come to superstition, which may be 
called the twin-sister of the artificial, circulative 
mediimi just described; but as I entered at a 
considerable length upon superstition in the 
former dialogue, I shall content myself with 
observing, that it is a system whereby the soul 
is kept in a state of bondage, and the mind 
enslaved by the fetters of fear ; thus, these two 
systems of artifice act in concert, to make man 
in soul and body a slave — its true his chains are 
of gold, which reflects a lunar, or borrowed 
superstitious light upon him, and prevents him 
from seeing his true position ; but they enslave 
him as completely as though the links were 
made of a less showy, glittering, valueless 
material, and they keep him in a state cor- 
rupted by the vicious habits of slavery ; and thus 
he is deprived of the solid happiness resulting 
from the practice of pure religion ; his character 
is depraved by his being subject to an endless 
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Yariety of capricious petty tjrranny— -society is 
disjointed— nations and families set at variance 
—and the worid debased into a discordant con- 
flicting mass of immorality, anxiety, contention, 
and starvation — altogether a monster disease, 
polluting the institutions of society from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot ; ah ! 
and producing most of, if not all, the bodily dis- 
eases which afflict man individually; for it is well 
known, that want and dirt produce disease ; in 
fact, hunger, thirst, and nakedness, are diseases 
themselves — and they generate most, if not aU, 
the contagious and epidemic diseases that afflict 
us — so that our artificial systems are supported 
at an immense expense of human life and 
happiness; in short the two systems are at 
war against nature and religion, marring the 
beauty and utility of the one, and plaspheming 
the heaven-inspiring value of the other. 

N. — Well ! I had no idea money was such 
a curse in society ; I always looked upon it as 
an indispensable article to regulate the trans- 
actions of trade, and as a convenient medium 
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of exchange^ in fact, I considered it a necessary 
atmosphere, without which, civilized society 
coidd not breathe — and I have often wondered 
what the world would be without it. 

M, — My dear sir, your opinion of money is 
a very common one ; but after what I have said, 
I think you will no longer wonder why the 
world is as it is with it ; my opinion of the evil 
effects of money is by no means a modern one 
— *Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan law -giver, 
was so impressed with its blasting influence, 
that he ordered it to be made only of iron, and 
it required a waggon and team of horses to 
carry £20 worth — thus he went to one extreme 
with it — the world at large goes to the other, 
and both have failed through not applying 
money to its proper use, and keeping it in its 
proper place. It is all very well to regulate the 
value of the works of art, the exchange of 
diamonds and other gems and jewels, and to 
keep up empty titles of fashionable distinction ; 
in short to adjust and govern the pomps and 
vanitieB of this world, and while it is confined 
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to the artificial arrangement of artificial things 
in the artificial world, it is in its proper place, 
but it has no business to interfere between Qod 
and his arrangements — ^he has created maa 
with an appetite, and he has created provisions 
amply sufficient to supply his natural require- 
ments, and he has told him to '* be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth ;" and 
God said, '* Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of the 
whole earth, &c., to you it shall be for meat, 
and God approved of this arrangement, and 
said, behold it was very good;*' and if man 
performs his part in this arrangement, and 
contributes his fair share of labour to replenish 
the earth and subdue it, no man, or body of 
men, possess any natural or religious right to 
place money in opposition to this arrangement 
between God and his favorite creature, man. 
This covenant still hoVds ^ood, for God is the 
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same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and 
althongli man at large has broken from the 
arrangement, he must return to it again before 
he can be right with his creator. Qod has said 
" return unto me, and I will return into you." 
Christ, through whom alone we can return, has 
distinctly told us that His religion is without 
money and without price — that God and mam- 
mon are at enmity, and they always have been 
since mammon came into existence — it sold 
God's servant, Joseph, into Egyptian slavery 
and bondage, and so it has mankind at large ; 
and it sold our Lord, who came to redeem us 
from this state of bondage, and delivered him 
over to a cruel death ; but he has raised himself 
above the power of this mammon influence, he 
has led captivity captive, he has received gifts 
for men, and he has placed those gifts in the 
possession and entrusted them to the care of 
that Church ** against which the gates of hell 
cannot prevail." 

Your idea that money forms the atmosphere 
in which the world breathes, is a very just one ; 
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and now let us analyze this atmosphere and 
the lights that surround it ; — this unhealthy 
worldly air is composed of five parts of 
oxygen or gold gas, and one part of hydrogen 
or moonshine, or superstition gas — this is the 
gas that supports comhustion, and constitutes 
the vital or living principle in this air — ^it gives 
life and vigour to tyranny— it has supported 
the flame in that faggot of religious persecu- 
tion which has desolated nations—it intoxicates 
men into a state of wild madness (by exciting 
and debasing that holy spark, which ought to 
be kindled into a devotional flame, reaching 
towards heaven, into a principle of frenzy), and 
under this intoxicating influence, men blast and 
destroy each other with the sword of war, and 
the tongue of slander ; a constant supply of this 
gas is obtained from the prince who is the 
power of this air, and who sits enthroned on 
gold, surrounded by the dazzling rays of pomp 
and vanity, he shines above the world and 
forms the sun that gives it light ; this vile demon 
is thus transformed into an angel of light, and 
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is the God the world worships as their sun ; his 
temple is composed of solid gold, of very 
large dimensions, and always full of earnest 
worshippers — ^hut as he cannot shine with a 
benign and cheering appearance on all the 
world at one time, he has a satellite or 
moon, by means of which, he reflects some 
moonshine on the more dark parts of the 
world ; and by means of this, he manages to 
beguile the people in these benighted regions 
into the belief that he is their benefactor, and 
they erect temples in which they worship him 
as such, and make oflerings to him. These 
lunar temples are not composed of solid gold, 
although there is generally a good deal of gilt 
and moonshine about them ; and the priests 
in these temples gild over wooden crosses, 
and other fanciful devices as objects of 
worship, and sticks with gilt ends, which they 
use as wands of magic power ; and then, in a 
grotesque dress, with these things of pomp 
and show, aided by fanciful ceremonies, 
they delude men into a system of worship, 
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and obtain from them various offerings to 
the God of the world. They also beguile 
them into a state of excitement in favor of 
these priests and their false worship until 
they get moonstruck, and then they will fight 
and kill one another, if they happen to belong to 
different temples ; they also act like madmen, 
when strongly under the influence of this 
moonshine or superstition ; this is the second, 
or reflected light from the world's moon. 
In addition to these two principal lights, 
there are a great number of priests and 
men who have been living under the smiling 
influence of the sunshine of this world, and 
have imbibed a considerable quantity of the 
light thereof, and in consequence appear as 
gold-like bright spots, which those beneath 
them look upon as stars ; but in reality, they 
are only transcient meteors, known by the name 
of Will o' the Wisp, or Jack o' Lantern, an 
Ignis Fatuus, leading the men who follow 
them into all kinds of swampy, marshy, un- 
healthy positions ; and in this artificial state. 
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which is deprived of the natural or spiritual 
light of heaven, the great body of mankind 
exist — they really fancy that they are sur- 
rounded by the sun, moon, and stars ; but their 
sun will be darkened, their moon turned into 
blood. " O'er history's lengthening page, the 
*• vein of persecuting fury runs ; and he that 
" reads it rightly calls it records of carnage, 
" chronicles of blood," and their stars shall fall 
from heaven. The whole system of the world — 

Is like a wasp, which men behold 
Jn various hues, all bound with gold, 
Which they with eager hand pursue 
Till caught, and when they let it go. 
It flies away with estitl wing. 
But leaves behind a poisoned sting. 

And thus the world exists in a state of natural 
and spiritual darkness ; it is a state of Egyptian 
bondage, in which men are compelled to make 
bricks without straw, and to build pyramids of 
useless folly, that will form the wonder of 
succeeding ages. But science has given several 
warnings to the task-masters and rulers over 
this state of things, that God is about to deliver 
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His people from their power. He has sent 
vermin of every kind into their habitations — 
He has partially destroyed the potatoe crop, 
that lowest description of human food to which 
His people have been degraded — He has sent 
the destroying angel, Cholera^ to cut off the 
first-born in their houses ; and now He is about 
to send the Moses of science to their deliverance. 
He comes with various messages from I AM 
THAT I AM, armed with the powerful wand 
of his truth, which shall become a serpent, 
and eat up and destroy all the magic wands of 
the priests, soothsayers, and wise men who 
rule this state of darkness, and placed in the 
hand of Aaron the Church — ^it shall prevail. 
The speech of the Moses of science is slow ; but 
when he does speak, it is always with the 
power and force of truth, shaking the insti- 
tutions of superstitious darkness to their 
centres ; he has, and he will meet with great 
opposition — but God is with him, and will 
enable him to prevail in extricating the chil- 
dren of men from their present state of igno- 
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ranee and despair, and lead them forth over 
the Red Sea, which they now think impas- 
sahle — its waters of strife, mammon and super- 
stition, will stand up as walls on each side to let 
them pass, and will then destroy all those who 
place themselves under their power instead of 
the power of the true and living God of Israel. 
The Moses of science shall lead the children 
through the wilderness ; he may have to strike 
the hard rock of selfish human nature in God's 
name, for a supply of water, and look to heaven 
for a supply of manna, hut the promised land 
is hefore them — a land flowing with milk and 
honey, in which righteousness shall reign, 
and they shall reach it; for God has pro- 
mised, and heaven and earth shall pass away 
rather than He fail in that promise. And there 
they shall hreathe the pure air of heaven instead 
of the life-destroying artificial atmosphere that 
now surrounds them, and he lit hy the sun, 
moon, and stars in heaven, and not hy the 
demon that now deceives them with his false 
lights ; and there they will have no more 
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need of the sun of the world by day, or the 
blood-stained moon of the world by night, 
or the false stars that now lead them to the 
false worship of the world ; for God, and His 
works and word, shall be in the midst of and 
surround them ; and after they have performed 
and completed their Exodus, Christ shall dwell 
among them, and eat the passover with his disci- 
ples. They shall be governed by " Our Father, 
who is in heaven, and his will shall be done on 
earth as it is there.'* And now, I trust I have 
analyzed the atmosphere that civilized society 
breathes in, and shown the effects of gold, and 
the other lights that surround it. 

N. — But men are so bound by the monetary 
system, both individually and nationally, that I 
see no way of extricating them from their 
present state. I admit society is dreadfully 
diseased ; but how to cure it appears to me the 
great difficulty. 

M, — When a physician undertakes to pre- 
scribe for an afflicted patient, his first aim 
is to ascertain the nature and cause of the 
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disease — he then orders such remedies as he 
believes will assist nature in performing a cure ; 
he is perfectly satisfied that nature must per- 
form the cure, although she may require 
assistance, and that the cure must be per- 
formed in her own way ; in fact, it is some 
obstruction to the workings of nature that 
constitutes disease — she always exerts herself 
to remove the interruption, and the true aim 
of the physician is to assist her in her efforts. 
The disease of the world is of precisely the 
same character as the disease of an individual ; 
but it is so monstrous, and so strongly backed 
up by the powers of darkness, that Qod sent his 
only Son as the great physician : the prophets, 
in anticipation, represented him as such ; the 
heralding angels at his birth, proclaimed — 
" peace on earth and good- will towards men" 
through his influence ; he announced himself as 
a physician, and by the health and happiness- 
restoring tendency of his miracles, he proved" 
that his miraculous power was from heaven ; 
he identified himself with the -^oot, -^x^^Ocv^^^ 
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and afflicted ; he gave sight to the blinds fed 
the hungry, and raised the dead ; he incited 
the weary and heavy laden to his kingdom; 
he told those possessed of this world's riches, 
and who wished to retain the influence of 
their power, that this artificial oppressing 
system of the world was incompatible with 
his ; that they must restore to the poor their 
just rights, till all poverty be amiihilated ; be 
told his followers not to resent insult, and 
rather court a second blow than return a first ; 
that the system of the world produced nothing 
but discord, contention, confusion, and blood- 
shed — that his system was })eace — ^and be- 
fore it can he entered by the worldly, they 
must wash themselves from all their impurities, 
and be baptised or born again into his kingdom ; 
he laboured hard to fulfil his mission, and 
before he left this earth, he intrusted a pre- 
scription to a faithful remnant of the Jewish 
church, which he appointed as his own ; and 
he declared that the gates of hell, or the two 
systems of mammon and BM^exstition, which 
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farm the doors that lead to it, should not 
prerail against it ; and when his mission on 
earth was nearly ended, he lamented over th^ 
obstinacy of the people, and weeping over the 
city of his nation he said — " Oh ! Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that kiliest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen gathereth her chicken under her 
wings, but ye would not ! Behold, your house 
is left desolate. For I say unto you, ye shall 
not see me henceforth, until ye shall say, 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord." He was soon after betrayed and 
crucified ; and after his resurrection, he most 
emphatically questioned Peter as to the sin- 
cerity of his love to Christ's system rather than 
the world's — he then deputed him to feed his 
lambs and sheep. The other disciple present at 
the time was John, who testified these things, 
and was to be represented till Christ's second 
coming, so that the important truths he received 
should be preserved, which. Yia.^ >Q^ew ^orafc >s^ 

£ 2 
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Masonry — the church of which John 
Peter formed a part. Our Saviour ascen 
to heaven, and the prescription he left bel 
to heal the nations is this — '^ LOVE G 
AND DO AS YOU WOULD BE DO 
BY." The one consists in acting accordinj 
the Bible and laws of Nature, and nol 
opposition to them ; the others, in doing 
which shall promote the happiness of 
These are the landmarks of Masonry. '', 
is the prescription from heaven — and 
individual or institutional efforts to ai' 
curing society of its monster disease, 
dispense in accordance with the 
prescription. 

N. — I am glad to find that the O 
religion and the principles of Nature t 
at variance ; still, I am at a loss where 
for an institution that will comme 
grand alteration. You speak of M^ 
the institution whence the great llgh 
ages burst forth ; but how do you J 
such n:cn as Pythagoras and £i 
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masons ? We receive very little, if any, light 
from Masonry in these days. I do not know 
if it has degenerated ; but if it possesses light 
above other institutions, it is placed as it were 
under a bushel, and that is not the proper 
place for a light, according to Christ's teaching. 
j3tf. — The Christian religion harmonizes 
with nature in every particular ; and when all 
mankind act in accordance with the teaching 
of both, then will heaven and earth join in 
one song of melody. For if there be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, what 
will there be when all the kingdoms of the 
earth shall become the kingdoms of our Qod 
and his Christ. Pythagoras and Euclid were 
initiated and instructed in the science of 
Masonry by Daniel, during the seventy years' 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon; and the 
knowledge they thus acquired enabled them 
to shine as stars in the dark regions they lived 
in : and not only were those celebrated indi- 
viduals Masons, but also the whole of the 
Prophetic, Evangelic, and Apostolic wtltet^ 
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of the Old and New Testaments, and the 
principle of them are still represented in 
Masonry — thus, the world has received the 
revealed will of God through inspired Masons ; 
and their writings have been carefully preserved 
by Masonry, and retained pure. In onr Sa« 
viour's day, his church consisted of his twelve 
Apostles, and he selected Peter's energetic, 
active disposition, as beat representing the 
character he wished his church to possess after 
he left ; for next to himself, Peter was the most 
active and ready to brave opposition in promul- 
gating his principles; and it is an active, 
energetic spirit, like Peter's, guided by the 
pure spirit of Christianity, that form the keys 
to the kingdom of heaven ; and it will be in 
accordance as such spirit is m^oiifested and 
carried out by the church, that mankind will 
remain bound or be freed irom. the evil of the 
world, and rendered fit or unfit for heaven — '* for 
the kingdom of heaven sufifereth violence, and 
the violent take it by storm." But although 
Peter was the most active of Christ's fol- 
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kywera, and on that account best represented 
what our Saviour wkhed his church to be, 
^itill John was the disciple that he loyed most, 
4SEL account of his high and holy intelligence, 
and he therefore was appointed Grand Mast^ 
or Elder in the Church after the ascension ; for 
after the resurrection, our Saviour most dis- 
tinctly settled their respective duties ; and after 
ipiestioning Peter in a very impressive manner, 
as to his firmness in the cause, he desired him 
to ** feed his lambs and sheep," — or, in other 
words, to perform the working part of the 
Church, by affording proper food and instruc- 
tion to the needy : and when Peter questioned 
John's right to a higher position than himself, 
our Saviour said ** If I will that he tarry till I 
come : ( to represent me, as superintendent 
of my Church, either in himself or his suc- 
cessors,) what is that to thee, follow thou me," 
(according to the active example I have set youj 
^-and the New Testament proves in several 
jdaces, that this was the understood arrange- 
ment, and it was John who drew that Masonic 
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tndng-board^ the Revdrntions^ wherein things 
past, present, and to come, are symbolised 
hj striking characteristie representations, ex- 
plainable only according to, or by the science 
of Masonry. In some parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, Masonry is spoken of as the Daughter 
of Zion, particularly by the Prophet Micah; 
in other parts it is called the Daughter of 
Judah ; and in the New Testament, John, in 
his second Epistle, calls it the Elect Lady, and 
himself the Elder, or Master; and it is a 
remarkable hcty that Masonry was known by 
the name of John's Bsothebs, up to the 
year 1440 ; and even to this day, the Masters 
of Lodges are installed, or supposed to be, on 
St. John's Day, ».e., 27th of December. 

At the commencement of the 12th chapter of 
Revelations, John represents Masonry as a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars; this symbolical representation 
must be particularly striking to Masons — and it 
will not be out of place to observe here, that 
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her clothing, the sun alludes to the religious, 
scientific light that surrounds her ; the moon 
beneath her feet, shows that the light from 
heaven must be reflected by her to disperse the 
power of darkness ; and the crown of twelve 
stars alludes to the twelve tribes of Israel, and 
the twelve Apostles of Christ, who placed 
themselves under her guidance. The second 
verse alludes to her labour and travail through 
Jewish pains and penalties, to bring forth the 
Redeemer of mankind ; — verse 3 to 14 alludes 
to the bloody conflict caused by the dragon and 
serpent — mammon and superstition — which 
fought against heaven's plan for the salvation 
of mankind. At the 14th verse, he says that 
two powerful wings were given to this woman 
that she might fly into the wilderness into her 
place, where she is to be nourished and pro- 
tected by God during the heat of the conflict ; 
the rest of the chapter alludes to the waters of 
persecution which would be issued forth to 
destroy her — that the earth would swallow 
them up — that she should, be preserved with 
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the remnant of ker seed that kept the commancb 
of Qod, and the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
Now in the 14th verse, the period of her stay 
in the 'wilderness in a state of secresy and 
protection, is limited to a time, times, and half 
a time ; now a time must mean either one-— 
uniU ; or ten— /»ft« ; or one hundred— AtmdlrMilf ; 
or one thousand — thtmsands. We will put 
down the Hme as one thousand— a million it 
cannot mean, or we are a long distance from 
the Millinium ; and I am not aware that the 
word million is anywhere used in Scripture ; 
therefore, the great distance we are from one 
million years, and the silence of Scripture 
respecting the word, would be very good ground 
on which to'sustain an opinion that one thousand 
years is the time the Evangelist meant The 
times must be less than the time, because they 
follow after, and must consist of a certain 
number of units under ten ; or of tens under 
a hundred ; or of hundreds under a thousand. 
We will therefore suppose the times to mean 
eight hundred years, and the half time fifty 
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years ; if this be correct, the period of this 
concealment of the woman is just past. If 
this calculation is not in accordance with John's 
inspired meaning, we must be within one 
hundred and fifty years of the time ; but from 
the recent shaking of the nations, and from 
the general expectation, and thirst for some- 
thing more definite respecting religion, ccnnbined 
with other circumstances, I feel convinced that 
the time has now arrived for this woman to 
appear before the world in her true character. 
I shall ther^ore proceed at once to introduce 
her in her proper light. 

Masonry is the woman spoken of; she is 
the Daughter of Judah, and on her work the 
ahekinah of old rested; she was received by 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel as one appointed 
by God for their guidance ; was enlhroned by 
them as such, and crowned with twelve stars ; 
this she retained while the sceptre remained 
Irith Judah, and when it departed to Shiloh, 
i^e was re-crowned according to his command 
by his twelve Apostles: so that her crown 
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unites by representation the twelve tribes 6{ 
Israel's natural descendants, and tbe twelve 
Apostolic tribes of Christ's adopted descendants. 
Underneath this crown on her brow, her cha- 
racter is written with the cardinal virtues — 

BROTHERLY LOVE 1-CHARITT I-TRUTH ! 
She is arrayed in a mantle of light, clothed 
with the sun of righteousness, and has been 
installed by Christ as his bride. Her power 
and authority is from heaven, and in this 
character she now appears for the purpose of 
uniting the divided tribes and families of man- 
kind into one bond of brotherhood. She adopts 
none as her children unless they conform to 
Christ's law, by leaving and forsaking all metal 
or mineral wealth. Each child must promise 
to refrain from all visionary or superstitious 
disputations while in her presence — to relieve 
the distressed, soothe the afflicted, and instruct 
the ignorant; and she forcibly inculcates the 
striking lesson of natural eqtmlity and mutual 
dependance. In her right hand she holds a 
xoeaguring rod, divided into twenty-four parts ; 
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slie teaches her children the use of this to 
divide and apportion the divisions of the.natural 
day for prayer, labour, refreshment, and sleep ; 
also to measure and determine the size and 
extent of the work they engage in, so as to be 
able to compute the time and labour necessary 
to complete it. She also teaches them that 
labour is the lot of man, and that it must be 
done in earnest, for the heart may conceive, 
and the head devise in vain, unless the hand 
be prompt to execute the design ; that rude 
materials can only receive fine forms by repeated 
efforts, and that perseverance is necessary to 
establish perfection ; that a plan grounded on 
accuracy, aided by labor, and prompted by 
perseverance, will finaUy overcome all diffi- 
culty, raise the mass of mankind from their 
present state of ignorance and despair, and 
finally establish them in the paths of virtue 
and science; she also teaches them that all 
they do should square and agree with the 
laws of nature and the word of God; — that 
towards each other they must act as equals, 
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and do as they would be done by ;-<-tlkat 
ihey must be gnided by that straight line 
of conduct marked out for their pursuit in 
the volume of the sacred law;-— that their 
Creator keeps a strict record of their conduct 
both towards Him and each other ;-^that He 
has defined the limits of good and eTil with 
impartial justice, and furnished ihem with 
an inward perception of those limits, that 
His all-seeing eye ever beholds them ; and He 
will reward or punish, in propoi^tion as they 
obey or disregard His divine laws. That it is 
necessary to keep those laws continually in 
their mind, and act up to them, if they wish 
on leaving this sublunary abode, to ascend to 
heaven;— that if they act according to her 
teachings, the Lord of Life will enable &em 
to trample the King of Terrors beneath their 
feet, and ascend to those immortal mansions 
whence all goodness emanates. Thus she 
reflects the light of heaven to, and through 
her adopted sons, and instructs them so to 
shine by good works before men^ that they 
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may see them and glorify God ; and keeping 
all artificial borrowed light beneath her feet, 
she instructs her children to depend on the 
pnre light of nature and inspired revelation. 

iV.^— Well! I can only say, I know many 
Masons who are no credit to Masonry, if it 
deserves the holy character you give it: for 
they are drunken, swearing characters — and 
most of your meetings are held in public 
houses, which I consider very improper places 
for religious meetings. 

M, — ^I am quite willing to admit the truth 
of what you say ; but Masonry can no more be 
accountable for her sons than her master was 
for his Apostles — and one of them cursed, 
and lied, and then swore to it ; and another 
proved himself a devil and committed suicide, 
and a third was very hard of belief, and they 
all forsook him when he was in trouble — still 
he remained pure and without sin — and so 
with Masonry ; and I feel very confident that 
Masonry never made a good man bad, or a bad 
man worse, but it has made thousands of bad 
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men better— still she cannot be accountable for 
the conduct of all her children. As regards 
meeting in public-houses, she does no more 
than her master — be was accused of being a 
mne bibber and a friend of publicans and 
sinners — so that both her and her master have 
been similarly accused in that respect ; but it 
is often in places of that kind that religion 
can do most good — and dirty work, to produce 
good and useful results, is often the most 
essential ; but if the motive to do it be pure, 
the dirt won't stick, it easily washes off; and as 
no one attaches bad motives or improper conduct 
to Christ^so by the same rule they ought not 
to Masonry, for she does not deserve it. But I 
do not stand alone in my opinions of Free- 
masonry. His Royal Highness the late Duke 
of Sussex, G.M. of England, thus expressed 
himself — '* Masonry is one of the most sublime 
^* and perfect institutions that ever was formed 
for the advancement of happiness and general 
good of mankind — creating, in all its varie- 
ties, imiversal benevolence and brotherly 
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" love. It holds out allurements so captivating 
** as to inspire the brotherhood with emulation 
'' to deeds of glory, such as must command 
** throughout the world veneration and applause, 
" and such as must entitle those who perform 
''them to dignity and respect. It teaches 
" us those useful, wise, and instructive doc- 
" trines upon which alone true happiness is 
'' founded, and at the same time affords those 
easy paths by which we attain the reward of 
virtue; it teaches us the duties which we 
owe to our neighbour, never to injure him in 
*' any one situation, but to conduct ourselves 
" with justice and impartiality ; it orders us to 
'* be true to our trust, and above all, meanness 
'* and dissimulation ; and in all our vocations 
to perform religiously that which we ought 
to do." His Royal Highness further says, 
after recapitulating the various degrees of 
Freemasonry, through which he passed: — 
" The rules and principles laid down and pre- 
" scribed by our Order have been, to the best 
** my faculties, strictly followed ; and if I have 
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been any. use to society at large, it must be 
** attributed in a great degree to tbe impetus 
" derived from Masonry." General Washing- 
ton, President of tbe United States of Ame- 
rica, said—" To enlarge tbe spbere of social 
** bappiness is wortby tbe designs of a Masonic 
" Institution ; and it is most fervently to be 
wisbed, tbat tbe conduct of every member of 
tbe fraternity, as well as tbose publications 
tbat discover tbe principles wbicb actuate 
" tbem, may tend to convince mankind tbat tbe 
** grand object of Masonry is to promote tbe 
" bappiness of tbe btunan race." And M. Des 
Etangs, wbo wrote on Masonry, during tbe late 
war in Ghreece, tbus speaks of its efficacy in calm- 
ing tbe passions and restoring barmony among 
tbe most beterogenous materials — ** Wbat can 
be done to save Greece? It can only be 
accompb'sbed by tbe efficacy of Freemasonry. 
Masonry alone will be capable of calming tbe 
spirit of tbe belligerent powers, of toucbing 
tbeir bearts and assuaging tbeir passions: 
apply tbis remedy, and it will operate upon 
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" the Turks themselves, and att other nations 
" who have taken part in the dispute. One 
*^ honest Mason, possessed of zeal, knowledge, 
** and discretion, would gain their hearts, and 
*' effect more than a hundred thousand bayo- 
nets. Twenty Masonic Lodges, established 
iti OreecQ, would be capable of producing a 
"general pacification — ^would restore union, 
*' peace, and happiness.*' 

I could add the testimony of thousands in 
favour of Masonry, wherein the ministers of 
religion, and men of sound judgment and strict 
morals, have spoken in the highest terms in its 
favour ; some have called it the twin sister of 
pure religion, and others have called it religion 
itself: but I deem the foregoing quotations 
will be sufficient for my purpose. 

K. — ^Well ! Masonry may be as you repre- 
sent it, and there appears to be some truth in 
the observations you have made respecting the 
state of society, and the cause of it; still 
your ideas are so opposed to those of men in 
general, that I fear your plans will never b^ 
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adopted. If you can suggest any plan by 
which the present system can be improved and 
retained, I feel assured it will be better re- 
ceived — ^in fact your ideas will be looked upon 
as a dream. 

M, — No doubt but an artificial scheme to 
bolster up an artificial system would be better 
received by a fortunate few in artificial society ; 
but what will the great mass of unfortunates 
say ? It is no use trying to mend one artificial 
system, or invent another, if it is to oppose or 
obstruct nature in her eflTorts to supply our 
requirements ; for, as art can never equal 
nature in mechanical adaptations, so neither can 
it, in regulating and determining the necessary 
supply for our subsistance ; and there is this 
remarkable character about the artificial insti- 
tutions of men, that as they get old they become 
selfish and corrupt, like artificial man himself. 
It is an old saying, '' that just as men begin to 
know how to live, they die," — a convincing 
proof that God thinks otherwise, or He would 
not call them away. It is also a forcible proof 
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of the ill-adaptation of our present monetary 
system to a state of civilization ; for if it 
were right, it would be understood in youth, 
and in the prime and vigour of manhood, and 
not be deferred until he was dropping iato his 
grave, before he could understand how to 
avail himself of the advantages of it ; and so 
it is with all the institutions invented by man : 
why he cannot establish a common benefit 
club but corruption will creep in;— his reli- 
gious institutions, based on his mammon or 
superstitious systems, are all more or less 
corrupt, for as those systems enter, pure reli- 
gion departs : hence we see the various schemes 
of men to construct a system that will reach 
to heaven, end in confusion, like the Tower of 
Babel business did of old. 

As regards the system I advocate appearing 
like a dream, I have no objection; things 
generally appear as dreams before they become 
realities. Steam power for mechanical and 
commercial purposes, was looked upon as a 
dream half-a-century ago ; but b^ ^^lss^^k^^'^^^^s5. 
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plan I advocate, i.e. accepting the offers of 
nature, and assisting her to carry them out in 
her own way, we see the dream has become 
realized, and steam is now the monster power 
in the world — enabling us to pass a mile- 
post each minute, and that without exerting a 
muscle or disturbing a nerve — to travel against 
the resistance of wind and tide, and to produce 
more power imder the control of man than 
could be obtained from the united efforts of 
the whole human family. Again, by adopt- 
ing the same system, we are enabled to send 
our thoughts to distant parts, with the speed 
of lightning, and by its parent fluid, and by 
extending our aiTangements, nation may talk 
with nation, and people with people simulta- 
neously; and only let the government of every 
country be guided by this grand principle in 
framing their laws, and administering their 
executive power, and let the people be edu- 
cated by it, and the principles of Christianity 
and righteousness shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea. Man shall no longer be 
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the Yiclim of want, nakedness, and ignorance, 
but happiness shall reign throughout society, 
and every man shall know the Lord from the 
leMt to the grreatest, and then shall that 
which is now a dream, become a reality. 

iV.— But, how can a change like you recom- 
mend be effected. The land belongs to pri- 
vate indiyiduals, and under their control ; this 
appears to me one very great obstacle to your 
plan. Again, the nation is so enthralled in 
pecuniary difficulty, that I fear she will be 
unable to move imder her monster load. How 
would you recommend your plan to be 
commenced? 

ilf. — ^I am aware of the difficulties you men- 
tion. Men, by common consent, have sold 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage ; and as 
common consent has caused the disease, com- 
mon consent must provide the cure, and this 
cure must be brought about by such remedies 
as will produce it without convulsions. As 
regards the land, man has a natural birth-right 
claim upon it — ^but he has no natural exclusive 
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right to it ; in fact, lie belongs to the earth, 
and not the earth to him; the earth is his 
mother — he comes from her — is supported by 
her — ^belongs to her, and cannot get away; 
she supplies his wants through life, and at 
death receives him into her bosom. A few 
men may have an artificial claim to the land 
— but that claim must be satisfied, the land 
re-purchased, and become the free property of 
mankind ; this can only be efiTected by the 
common consent of the people, through the 
agency of the Government. With regard to 
the debt, that may be considered as a mortgage 
upon the property of the country ; and when 
the land is re-purchased for the people, its fair 
proportion of incumbrance might be paid off 
from the purchase-money. The business will 
soon be accomplished, if a plan be formed and 
an earnest efibrt made by the nation at large, 
under the superintendance of her sons of 
science. Let the way be understood, and the 
inclination and energy of the people will not 
Wanting to carry it out •, and if the bee, ant. 
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and otter, aided only by instinct, can turn the 
offerings of nature to form habitations, supply 
an abundant stock of suitable provisions, and 
distribute them to meet their requirements 
without quarrelling or discord, surely man with 
his heaven-bom reason can do as much. But 
before this can be done, the government must 
be reformed, and exhibit a new character ; for 
as man is a natural being and can only be sup- 
ported by natural means, so ought he to be 
governed by laws in accordance with his state 
of being and means of existence : and as in 
nature the same law that governs a world 
governs a drop of water, which is but an 
infinitisimal portion thereof, so ought the 
same laws that govern a family of individuals 
to govern a nation of individuals: hence 
a good government of a country ought to 
resemble a good father of a family, one who 
will look after their wants and requirements 
and make a provision for the same, and protect 
his children from insult and oppression — these 
are the duties of a good father of a family, as 
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recognised by the world at large, and such 
must be the character of the Government of 
every nation, before all the people can be happy. 
The earth will produce infinitely more than 
will be necessary to feed, clothe, and house 
all her children, so as to render them com- 
fortable-— sudi a state would only satisfy the 
positive claims of nature, and it ought to 
ferm the foundation of all society; for it is 
a solid, substantial foundation that is wanted, 
one that is free from poverty, anxiety, igno- 
rance, dirt, intemperance, and superstition— 
for these are the great parents of crime, disease, 
and immorality. Such foundation can only be 
formed by concentrating the efforts of mankind, 
and directing and dividing them in the most 
approved way, to cultivate the earth to the best 
advantage, to construct and form comfortable 
habitations and clothes for the inhabitants, and 
make roads and do other necessary work for the 
public service. By such an arrangement diffe- 
rent descriptions of work maybe done by persons 
MMMUr constituted for t\ie ^oime \ and as a very 
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moderate amount of labour from each would do 
all that would be necessary, so the aged and 
infirm may be exempted from it altogether ; and 
below this state no individual ought to be 
degraded, unless as a punishment for crime. 
I see by a recent report from the Registrar- 
General that the average of human life is from 
fifteen to sixteen years shorter in large towns 
than it is in the country. This alone shows the 
necessity for some change, and that men ought 
not to be huddled together and condensed into 
such unhealthy masses as at present ; let there 
be a good, solid, healthy foundation, and there 
may be artificial grades above not the less 
happy because all are comfortable ; and artifi- 
cial trades may be carried on, and money 
used as the medium of exchange therein, and 
then it will be in its proper place. 

N. — You spoke of this being the period for 
Masonry to appear in her character as the true 
church according to prophesy, and you recom- 
mend great changes in the world ; but do you 
consider the mind of the nation in a proper 
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•tate to be quietly led towards a change; this 
is absolutely necessary, for unless you gain the 
consent of the people at large, you cannot ^ect 
a great change among them, and any attempt at 
it would only end in serious conflicts. 

M. — The sense of the people must be appealed 
to something in this way. Place before them a 
load of wheat, ten sovereigns, and a bit of Bank 
of England paper. Common consent says these 
are each of equal value, but let the people try and 
reduce this delusion to a reality, and they will 
find the load of wheat sufficient to sustain a man 
in health and vigour for more than twelve months; 
but neither the gold or paper could sustain him 
one hour, and they would be equally useless 
either to clothe or house him. Again, let them 
trade with these things, and commence with 
nature ; if they place the wheat in the earth, and 
properly attend to it, they will realize from three 
to ten thousand per cent, profit^ and this is almost 
certain ; and now for the ten sovereigns or bit 
of paper — if they put these out to use in arti- 
jSdal schemes they may be lost immediately and 
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for ever to them, and they may realize from^ve 
to JSffy per cent., so that the profits from 
mammon are very uncertain, and can only be 
reckoned by units, or tens at most; whereas 
the profits from nature are all but certain, 
and may be reckoned by thousands and tens of 
thousands ; and there is this great and distinct 
difference in the two transactions — if they trade 
with nature they create positive and substantial 
necessary wealth without injuring any one ; 
whereas, if they trade with mammon, they only 
gain in proportion as they are successful in 
carrying out the tricks and artifices of trade : 
and what they gain by these transactions, others 
of their fellow creatures must lose, for no positive 
wealth is created, it is only a system by which it 
changes hands, and thus the best energies of the 
great body of mankind are wasted in a system of 
buying, selling, and getting imaginary gain, 
instead of being devoted to those simple, 
substantial, solid pursuits whereby they may 
provide themselves with an abundance of all that 
is necessary and useful as well as ornamental, 
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labour for that which satisfieth not ; 
whatever their present bent of mind n 
there will then be but little oppositio 
change ; and it would appear that Pro' 
has ordained this age and nation to con 
the change. It is the only nation in 
where free, civil, and religious liberty 
oussion is legally and constitutionally tol 
In it the arts and sciences are carried oi 
greater perfection than in any other ; b 
see improvements continually being intr 
into every department of manufacture, fi 
most trivial to the most important, and 
invention aims at improving the artic 
reducing the labour necessary to prod 
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the consequence, and men everywhere are trying 
to find a remedy for this state of things, and 
some remedy must ere long be applied. In the 
religious world we find considerable purtur- 
bation — the Roman Catholic Church has recently 
been agitated from its head through every pore 
of its constitution, and it is now agitating every 
other sect. There is a split in our national 
Protestant Church which is shaking to its centre, 
and it is divided ag^unst itself. The Methodist 
body is agitated almost to a division, and the 
lesser bodies of Dissenters are dividing and 
subdividing in all directions, and men every- 
where are looking for a remedy. One advises 
more church accommodation— ^another, more 
astringent laws —and a third is crying out for a 
new dispensation altogether. In the midst of 
this confusion, infidelity is increasing, and men 
are wandering about in a state of uncertainty, as 
sheep having no shepherd. Drunkenness is a 
crying curse in our land, immorality is rrfe, and 
hypocrisy was never more extensively or more 
unblushingly practised ; straightforward honesty 
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has become ungentlemanly and low, and fashion- 
able delusions supply the place of positive reali- 
ties, this stAte of things all good men deplore ; 
their expectations are wrought up for a change, 
and a change is at hand ; and to effect this 
change, the government must act the part of 
a fuiher, and the church the part of a mother 
to the people. The one to protect and provide 
for them, the other to instruct them how to 
act their part in their day and generation, — to 
nurse and protect the helpless and afflicted — 
and to lead and guide all through this, to an 
upper and a better world. Masonry possesses 
the necessary character and authority to act 
the mother's part, and the government must be 
reformed, and act with her as a father. 

Were all the world true Masons, we should see 
Man not as he is— but as he onght to be. 

N, — But does the Bible bear you out in 
your ideas respecting the state society ought 
to be brought to ; and does it prove that the 
great object of Christianity applies to a state 
in this world, as you represent? 
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M, — It does ! and it clearly shows that the 
misapplied influence of mammon is the grand 
obstacle against happiness ; hence our Saviour's 
words — " How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven. '* And 
why ? Not because of the riches themselves, but 
because they are generally used to keep back 
and stint the supply of the necessaries of life. 
— Surely we are all equally the creatures of 
the Almighty, and depending on him for all the 
blessings we enjoy. He is the Great Give-all, 
— we are only the receivers ; and I ask, what 
right have I to use any power placed in my 
hands, either by God himself, or by my fellow - 
creatures, to keep back provisions already in 
existence from those who require them ; or to 
prevent necessary provisions being brought 
into existence ? Surely I have no such right — 
and to keep them back is unrighteous and 
sinful. Kighteousness means respect to the 
just rights of all, and when the world is 
governed by righteousness, the just rights of 
all mankind will be systematically and reli- 
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gioasly respected ; and as I am an accountable 
creature, I shall have to account for my con- 
duct in this respect. *' The earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof." '^ The cattle upon 
a thousand hills are £Us;" and He has said 
— " If thy enemy hunger, feed him — if he 
thirst, give him drink." And why ? Because 
my enemy is equally a creature of the Al- 
mighty as myself; and God causeth ^The 
rain to descend, and the sun to shine upon the 
just as well as the imjust;" to supply the 
natural requirements of all, therefore I have 
no natural or religious right to keep the 
provisions of heaven even from an enemy, 
much less from the great body of mankind, 
who have never injured me ; in fact, the great 
end and aim of the Christian religion is to 
restore man to his original Paradisaical state : 
the first promise of Christ — *' The seed of the 
woman shaU bruise the serpent's head," sha- 
dowed forth this aim, for as the serpent beguiled 
man from a state of happiness, so the system 
of Christianity shall \)iuiae the head where 
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evil is devised, in order to restore him. " A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
jou like unto me," ( Moses. ^ This alludes to 
Christ, who is to free the world at large from 
a state of bondage similar to that in which the 
children of Israel were placed when they were 
freed by the power of God through his servant, 
Moses ; and what keeps them in this state of 
bondage but the false worship of an idol or 
image, clearly represented by Daniel in the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar. The appeanmce of 
this image was terrihU, the head of fine gold, 
the breast and arms of silver , which was 
undoubtedly intended to represent mammon, 
for the heads of men are constantly devising 
schemes and plans to get money : their arms 
are exercised for the same purpose, and their 
breasts or hearts are devoted to the worship 
thereof. His belli/ and thighs of brass, showing 
that the bowels of the great body of mankind 
are devoted to sustain mammon influence and 
generate systems of superstition in support of 
it, and their bowels of compassion are closed 
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against distress. The legg of iron, and the 
feet part of iron and part of clay ^ showing that 
the image can only be sustained by a system of 
oppression, by the armour of iron, and the 
sword of destruction ; that he will trample on 
those beneath him who constitute the lowest 
part of his formation, as he would the clay 
beneath his feet; that notwithstanding this 
trampling on and oppression, the clay and iron 
will never amalgamate, but will always remain 
separate and distinct from each other ; and the 
feet and toes on which he is supported will 
always be disconnected, dissatisfied, uneasy, 
and loose — ^ready to give way from supporting 
such an unnatural, complicated monster, whose 
great diversity of character and constitution 
no man can properly understand. This is the 
monster system'^mammon and superstition; 
and Christ is ** the stone cut out of the ' rock' 
without hands,'' as described by Daniel, and 
who says that in the " latter day*'' this stone 
shall smite the image and break it to pieces, 
and that the stone sliaW aft^iviwrda become a 
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great mountain and fill the whole earth — this 
stone alludes to Christ The prophet Isaiah, 
by anticipation, calls him " Wonderful, Coun- 
cillor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace." The Heralding Angels 
ushered him into the world to produce " peace 
on earth and good- will towards men ;" and our 
Saviour distinctly says " we must first seek to 
establish a kingdom of God on earth, a system 
founded on natural equality and mutual depen- 
dance, and all other things shall be added unto 
us." This he tells us must be effected by 
selling all we have to feed the poor, until 
there are no poor, and paying proper attention 
to the helpless and afflicted ; and he tells us 
that we shall be tried, and on the Ghreat Day of 
Judgment, punished or rewarded in accordance 
with our conduct in this respect — "I was hungry 
and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, sick 
and in prison and ye visited me ;" and he has 
taught us to pray for this state—" Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
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in heaven;" aud He has shewn us by His 
example and precepts, how this change is to be 
effected — ^by placing his precepts as a rock, 
and his example for our imitation, in working 
out our own salvation by our own efforts, under 
his providential guidance and superintendence. 
" Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify God." 
And after the ascension, the Evangelist John 
saw a vision of what the world will be under 
Christ's system, which he describes as a per- 
fect picture of happiness — ^in short the whole 
of the shadows of the Old Testament only 
preceded Christ as the substance; and the 
whole of the movable types of Jewish forms 
were stereotyped by him into one system of 
religion for the guidance of mankind. " He 
has redeemed us with his own blood" — " He is 
the author and finisher of our faith"— "He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us," and 
"He shall reign till he has put all enemies to 
righteousness under his feet." 
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N. — Well ! I should be glad to see your plan 
carried out, and I hope it will be received as 
you wish it. 

M, — ^I must again remind you it is not my 
own ])lan I advocate — it is the plan laid down 
by God, and written by him in unmistakable 
characters, both in heaven and on earth, and in 
the nature and constitution of man himself; 
and in the name of God, I now send it forth to 
the world — a Name before whom every crea- 
ture must bow and every tongue confess. 
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Let the people properly understand thit , and 
they will soon be connnced that they are 
^'spending their breath for naught, and tbdr 
labour for that which aatiafieth not;*'—- 4Uid 
whatever their present bent of mind may be, 
there will then be but little opposition to a 
change ; and it would appear that Profidenoe 
has ordained this age and nation to oommenoe 
the change. It is the only nation in Europe 
where free, civil, and religious liberty of dis- 
cussion is leg^y and constitutionally tolerated. 
In it the arts and sciences are carried out to a 
greater perfection than in any other ; here we 
see improvements continually being introduced 
into every department of manu£M)ture, from the 
most trivial to the most important, and every 
inv-ention aims at improving the article, and 
reducing the labour necessary to produce it 
Mechanical contrivances in all directions are 
superseding labour, and steam power is used 
instead of animal. Thus the demand for labour 
18 rapidly decreasing, while the labouring popu« 
htion is rapidly increasm^. Cj(t«^^ distress is 
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similar production in this Country. The INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
information it contains forms a novel and valuable feature, and at the pre- 
sent time is especially interesting. The chief Trades and Manufactures are 
denoted by various Signs, attaclied to the names of the principal Towns; the 
Mines and Minerals are also distinguished in a similar manner in the Dis- 
tricts in which they occur. A full and clear explanation of these Sioks is 
given in a Table at tiiu foot of the Map, which also shews at one view the 
chief Natural Productions and Manufactures peculiar to each County. The 
•tyle of engraving is clear and distinct, and although every Town and' Village 
of any note is accurately laid down, it is not unnecessarily crowded, which 
la iO DHMBlly the case in other Maps. 




V undertake to fomard copies, carcfuixt pacrbu, to 
kingdom, carriaok paid, on. receipt of a Post'i\fice 



In 18/NO., price 1«. seioedf Is. %d. bound, ( postage free id. cxtn 

THE SIXTH EDITION' OP 

OUTLINES » FRENCH HISTORY 

BROUGHT DOWN TO I8S(. 
WITH NOTICES OP THE MAN!7BRS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, ETC., 

THE DIFFERENT PERIODS, 

BY HEXRY INCE, M.A. 



*'It affords a very pleasing view of tlic whole History of France. Tl 
anchor being gifted with a philosopjiical mind and a clastlcnl taste, tl 
subjects, though treated in a detached, are far from being treated in a d 
and ununtertalning manner." — The Timet. 

** It is embellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in tl 
narration of those romantic events which form the groundwork of so mai 
delightful worlis."— TA« Mirror. 

'* Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak mnch without saying nnythinf 
he says much in a few words." — French Paper. 

"A very useful educational work." — Literary Gazette. 



Price ^8. sewed f or \8, Ad. bound, the Wth Thousand t 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 

BY HEXRY INCE, M. A. 

"The 'Outlines of General Knowledge' embrace a great variety of foe 
connected with the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisioi 
into which the modems have classified knowledge, fill no inconsiderab 
space. Add to them the names and height of mountains, and names ai 
lengtii of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of the chemical el 
ments, the amount of population of the different kingdoms of the world, tl 
amount of their respective taxation per head, &c., &c., and the mere nomei 
clature seems calculated to fill a tolerably largn book. All this and mo 
than this, is collected in Mr. Ince's Outlines, and those not accustomed 
the art of the author will wonder how one small head could carry all he h 
brought together."— TA« Economist. 

"Ck)ntains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and wel 
arranged information. It would make a valuable present to Sunday Schoo 
and lending libraries." — Athenaum. 

*' An excellent Encyclopediee in miniature — let it be extensively introduci 
into families, schools, and lending libraries." — Wesley Banner. 

"A vast amount of condensed information." — The Rnmhler, 

"Ck>ntains a considerable amount of information of a very valuable kin 
on a variety of subjects, that in ordinary routine of education are too moi 
overlooked, an acquaintance with which is every day becoming more fti 
more indispensable. They are germs which cannot fail to vegetate in tl 
mind, to fiuctify in the head, and eventually to produce a four-fold rewai 
to him who labours in the acquisition of them."— tSumfaj/ School Magazin 

" Calculated to instruct any one of common intelligence on every knoi 
topie of importance, and to start him with a mind stored with the ^ 

lated learnintr of n,000 yean.**—Thr Jfirror. 



hr !i!Ard Tfiotitand, price only U. tficrdf or U. Od, ifound^ {Pontage frt 
Ad. rrtra.) With a very uteful eteel-plate Oentalogieal Chart of tl 
Soorreigns of England t 

OUTLINES o ENGLISH HISTORl 

WITH XSfTBRKHTIKO 
UKMAKKS ON MANXKUS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRKS'«E«, P.TC, 

HY IIKNIIY INCP:, M.A. 



"In the Rystcin (if I-Miiration Kiiffici<;iit rcKtird it not niw:i}S f>uid to in 
Iirf'i'SinK on tlio iiupil'si iniiid the leading p<j)ntii In a brunch of Htu'ly. II 
ini'inory in cnnfiiM'd witli a too grfut viirlety of rlftails. Tliin manuftl t 
Mr. Inrc's is well c.'ilrultitM to coiintfrnct thin (Ir-A'Ctivc rnothod, bv ufToP. 
iuK a wcll-<li;;ft«'il outline, wliirh fchoiild btt carefully coinniittcrl tomenior; 
iinrt ufterwanls fllhMl up hy means rif or:iI inBtruction or n*fi;ren('e to larj;* 
worl(<>. Lively chaptnrK of historical ntcnionuida, and brief hkeU'hev of mar 
nerh and cu«>liinis are iiiipropriately introduced. Wi; «'an cordially recouj 
mend this well-di;;ebUid manual."— .S'/i«r/>f'« Magazim:. 

'*A neat and accurate comp(>ndiura, and written witli pempicuity. Tli 
evento of each reiun aru arranged under diiTerent heads, so as to ^ive, at 
;;Iun(:e, a compn.henhivc \lew of the whole." — Athi'innun. 

*' A ifvr edition. With improvements. It is a little ' Kapin* in itii way, 
history coi.denwil into a nut-^hell; and we feel assured will, with itH vum 
panion works, form the future text-books of the yount; of both sexes. Work 
intended tor the mentrd culture of the youne are t*ure to meet our appr«jvt 
when pro|ierly devcrviiiK it ; and in ttie pn.'S«'nt in.>-tanr;e we feel incline] t 
extend the u-^iial limit of our remarks in favor of the lucid and well-arran^e 
biMiks whieh Mr. Inre has issued for the rising p'neration. We eould n« 
forbear a smile on fulaunuK over their contents, at the recollection of th 
sundry fat quartos and hui;« folios through which in boyhorxl we wer 
ohUfU'd to w:ule for the acquirement of a h.>ss amount of information tlia 
is here pres4*nted within the spj ce of one hundred pages." — T/if Mirror. 

"This bord: Is not ur.deservin;; of the {Kipularity it has obtained : It Is ft 
of information, and contains the substance of more knowIed(;e of the socf 
l^roKn'Ss, manners, and customs of our ancestors than many works of i 
larger pretensions." — Tfie Third Uerino of the Athctiteunt. 

** Hoth the plan and style an; perspicuous ; it is admirably adapted 
what it is intended."— T/fc; Timea. 

**\ ur<;at deal of information in a small compa'r.. and the Author 
availeti himsf'If of the Iate.it authorities. Wo prefer the form of f)utlinf 
(Jati'chisnih. It contributes to the formation of more loj^icai views, boti 
'.h" teaeher and ticholar. Catechi'^ms are the school-brxiks of psirrot<i 
Spectator. 

The works on this and the eleven precedint; pa;res are Published b 

•James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, Xaond 

Wholfstili; .V Itctnil liooknnllt'T, Puhlinhar, ^- JVt'WHvando 

%• I'lrfitiu Onli'i-i V. ill '».• e*:ef.ii»'M by ,f. f.IIJlJ.iJT om lil>«ral terrr 
;///'^- f'i,n I,,. ,.is}t,.r vj.fjf til :. ly W\ni'n:vrt\«' \Vi'»V.s»AVt v>r Si.iJ.ouer, or 
•/ '//*•/; 7 f. •#./.,,./., M«Tch;»:.», or yiuiiuf;i«*''i'""r-. \iV«i v\\;^t\ V» -c^X v^t* 
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